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Personnel. Salaries and Ratios: 
The Latest Survey Findings 


BASED ON the most comprehensive survey 
to date, the 1954 University of Minnesota 
study of personnel salaries and ratios has 
now been completed. Under the direction 
of Dale Yoder, the survey (which will be 
reported in detail in the next issue of 
PERSONNEL), drew responses from more 
than 1,000 personnel and industrial rela- 
tions executives, representing 45 states, 
five Canadian provinces, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii. This is by far the 
largest sample since these annual studies 
were undertaken in 1948. The response 
this year suggests that increasing num- 
bers of industrial relations practitioners 
use the resulting averages of ratios and 
salaries. 

Preliminary analysis indicates that 
average ratios (the number of staff mem- 
bers per hundred employees) have fallen. 
Last year’s over-all average ratio was 
0.74. Analysis of the first 1,000 returns 
this year indicates an over-all average 
ratio of 0.65. The median ratio this year 
is 0.70, as compared with 0.80 last year. 
The decline, thus far unexplained, is 
notable in all industry groups except 
banking, finance and insurance and trans- 
portation, for which small increases are 
reported. Declines are more marked in 
firms with 1,000 or more employees. As 
usual, the smaller firms have higher 
ratios. 

This year’s salary analysis identifies 
one additional position in the industrial 
relations staff—that of the labor relations 
director. Approximately two hundred re- 
spondents holding this title received an 
average salary of $10,756 (median $12,- 
000) and supplementary compensation of 
$1,020. They received salary increases 
over 1953 averaging $916. 

Reported salaries range from approxi- 
mately $5,000 to more than $40,000. The 
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over-all average salary for 1954 is about 
$9,950, as compared with $10,088 in 1953. 
Seventy per cent of those reporting re- 
ceived increases in salary during the 
year. Their average increase from 1953 
to 1954 is $850, or approximately 8 per 
cent. Largest increases are in construc- 
tion and trade, with the smallest in pub- 
lic service. 


In addition to their salaries, 69 per 
cent of those who reported received sup- 
plementary bonuses and other compensa- 
tion. The average amount of this addi- 
tion is about $1,700, with largest bonuses 
in construction, manufacturing and trade. 

Vice presidents still appear to have the 
best of it, in terms of both salaries and 
supplements. Their salaries average $19,- 
736. They received an increase averaging 
$2,000, or more than 10 per cent. They 
also received supplementary compensation 
averaging about $5,000. Directors of in- 
dustrial relations were second, with sala- 
ries averaging about $12,000 and an 
average increase of $1,000. Their supple- 
mentary compensation averaged $2,600. 
Personnel managers trailed income-wise, 
with average salaries of $8,700, increases 
averaging $770, and supplementary in- 
come amounting to $1,300. 


New Security for the Salesman 


TRADITIONALLY footloose, the American 
salesman has generally not kept pace with 
his fellow-workers in plant and office as 
far as employee benefits are concerned. 
For example, as the employee pension 
trend gained momentum, many com- 
panies seemed reluctant to include him 
in company-sponsored plans. With his high 
earning potential, management asked, 
does the real “go-getter” type of sales- 
man either need or want retirement bene- 
fits? Is it feasible to provide such benefits 
in view of his propensity for changing 
jobs at will, and of the commissions and 
bonuses that generally account for a 





large part of his pay check? Will the 
prospect of a pension attract and hold 
this man and so reduce costly turnover? 

Whether the salesman is more or less 
conscious than others in his age bracket 
of the need to accumulate resources for 
his later years, he may be faced with 
retirement sooner. The rate of “obso- 
lescence,” or the speed at which men ma- 
ture and pass their prime, appears to be 
greater among salesmen than among 
other occupational groups—possibly as the 
result of long hours, heavy travel, and 
constant pressure from customers, com- 
petitors, and the home office. Indeed, the 
problem of the “burned out” salesman 
is acute in many organizations. 

It is significant, therefore, that a re- 
cent survey* of 508 companies employing 
56,214 outside salesmen has brought to 
light evidence of a change in attitude 
toward the salesman as an employee, in- 
dicating that the special characteristics 
of the sales job are no longer a barrier 
to inclusion in the company pension plan. 
Of these 508 firms, 247—or nearly one- 
half—offer pensions to their salesmen. 
An additional 104 are at present consider- 
ing salesmen’s pensions, and only 22 firms 
operate plans from which salesmen are 
specifically excluded. 

Pensions are to be found in sales forces 
of every size, from the largest to the 
smallest. However, in the group whose 
sales force exceeds 200 men, coverage is 
almost universal. The total number of 
employees, moreover, bears a still more 
pronounced relation to the offering of 
salesmen’s pensions. Larger companies 
(more than 250 employees) submitted al- 
most exactly one-half of the replies re- 
ceived, but they operate 175—or 70.8 per 
cent—of the 247 plans reported. 

More than half of the replies were re- 
ceived from manufacturers, who sponsor 
61.5 per cent of all salesmen’s pension 
plans reported. Nearly all respondent in- 
surance firms and public utilities operate 


, Phillip, Retirement 
Income Plans for Outside Salesmen. National Sales 
Executives, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 64 pp. $2.00 


* Pernod, H. H., and even 
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such plans, but coverage of outside sales- 
men is not so common in wholesale and 
retail establishments, agent or brokerage 
houses, or service organizations. Com- 
panies selling to nationwide markets are 
much more likely to provide salesmen’s 
pensions than regional or local sellers. 
Again, older companies—in business 25 
years or longer—contributed 73.2 per cent 
of the replies received and sponsor 87.4 
per cent of the salesmen’s plans tabulated. 
However, less than one plan in six was 
originated prior to 19388. 

The reason most frequently cited for not 
giving pensions to salesmen has little to 
do with the peculiarities of the job—it is 
lack of money! Indeed, these much- 
talked-of peculiarities and the clerical 
problems resulting from irregular earn- 
ings seem to raise no insuperable difficul- 
ties. Every type of compensation plan for 
salesmen is used as a basis for accumulat- 
ing retirement funds. It is true that 111 
(44.9 per cent) of the systems reported 
are tied to a straight-salary or salary- 
bonus plan. But in 75 companies (30.4 
per cent) salary-commission plans are 
used with pensions, and in 50 cases (20.2 
per cent) commission-only, commission- 
and-drawing-account, or commission- 
bonus plans are involved. 

The company’s reward? Some 77 per 
cent of the sponsors claim real advantages 
from giving their salesmen pensions. They 
say that retirement plans do attract 
better-qualified men to selling jobs. They 
say that the men are loyal, have higher 
morale, and can be retained longer if 
valuable or retired more readily if less 
valuable. On the average, the survey 
shows, companies with pensions ‘obtain 
at least seven more years’ total service 
from salesmen—and at least four more 
years’ service at peak productivity—than 
companies with no pensions. As one 
company reports: “The president ... 
personally started the plan about 16 years 
ago and found it hard to ‘sell’ to em- 
ployees then. Now he is frequently 
thanked for his foresighted planning that 
makes retirement possible . . . without 
financial hardship.” 
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A New Slant in Labor Relations 


TO SAY THAT harmony at the bargaining 
table cannot be legislated is to state the 
obvious. Yet the tension and the bitter- 
ness that too often characterize labor- 
management negotiations are sympto- 
matic of a certain failure to recognize the 
responsibility of the parties themselves 
to work actively toward an atmosphere of 
open-mindedness and mutual good will— 
instead of “tilting with windmills,” as 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
terms the belligerent approach to labor 
relations that evokes a fight over every 
comma, 

An unusual example of the positive ap- 
proach to employer-employee relations is 
afforded by the Reading Tube Corpora- 
tion and the Steel Workers Federation, 
an independent union. This company and 
union, having taken a realistic look at 
labor-management relations, have come 
up with a unique system of contract 
negotiation under which bargaining is a 
continuous, dynamic process. Immediate- 
ly after the signing of each contract, a 
committee of supervisors and front-line 
foremen is appointed to make ready for 
the next bargaining period. This group 
meets monthly to study any weaknesses 
in the current agreement and solicits 
suggestions from all levels of manage- 
ment’ as to how these weaknesses may be 
remedied in the next agreement. Three 
months prior to the opening of negotia- 
tions, this management committee meets 
with the grievance committee of the union, 
and the two draw up what they feel will 
be a workable contract, fair to both man- 
agement and labor. This contract is then 
submitted to the negotiating committee, 
which carries on from that point. 

At the outset, according to E. L. Mury, 
the company’s industrial relations man- 
ager, misgivings were voiced about the 
new procedure in the ranks of both man- 
agement and union. However, the work 
done by the joint committee soon proved 
an inspiration to the whole plant. “Prob- 


ably no committee has ever worked hard- 
er than this one at drawing up a formula 
to solve plant problems on the basis of 
what is right instead of on the basis of 
tactics, politics, and prestige.” And George 
J. Meyers, executive vice president, is 
quoted by the Reading Eagle as saying 
after the signing of a two-year agree- 
ment on October 9, 1953, that “the co- 
operation and the great effort applied in 
the direct attack on basic plant problems 
exceeded anything I have ever en- 
countered in my experience.” 


Even more important, the spirit of this 
joint venture continues to pervade em- 
ployer-employee relations. In the words 
of the current agreement, company and 
union alike have pledged themselves to 
“nourish” this spirit, to “deal with the 
problems which arise on the basis of 
what is right, not who is right.” 





@ PENSION PLANS UNDER COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING: Over five million 
workers were covered by retirement pro- 
grams within the scope of collective bar- 
gaining agreements as of mid-1950, and 
practically every major union had, to 
some extent, been a party in the negotia- 
tions, according to a recent study by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Based on 
an analysis of 300 pension plans, covering 
almost six million workers (principally 
in manufacturing industries), the study 
was focused on three major aspects of 
pension planning: (1) provisions with 
regard to types and amounts of benefits; 
(2) the ldss or protection of the indi- 
vidual’s credited service under a plan if 
he should change jobs (i.e., vested 
rights); and (3) provisions for compul- 
sory or flexible retirement. The study, en- 
titled Pension Plans Under Collective Bar- 
gaining, Bulletin No. 1147, may be ob- 
tained from the New York Regional 
Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 
Ninth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., for 
20 cents. 





Leaders Must Speak Up! 


TOM WOLFF * 
Illustrations by Al Hormel 


“If,” as a prominent social scientist observed, “the manhours spent by subordinates 
both on and off the job in preoccupation with what the boss thinks were added up, 
the total would be staggering.” Despite general agreement on the need for better 
employee communication, however, company efforts in this direction often fall 
wide of the mark—largely because of management’s tendency to delegate its own 
communications responsibilities down the line and to entrust them to the “tech- 
ricians.” But if a company is really to “get across” to its workers, the initiative 
must be taken by its top executives, whose example—for better or worse—is in- 


variably reflected at every level of the organization. 


THE COMPANY PRESIDENT puts down his 
pipe and looks at you intently. 

“Sure, we’ve made progress in this 
whole business of human _ relations. 
You’d hardly recognize this as the same 
company it was 20 or even 10 years 
ago.” 

A frown crosses his face. “Yet, some 
way or other, we’ve lost ground with 
our employees at the same time.” 

“How do you mean?” you ask him. 

“We don’t seem to have the initiative 
somehow. They don’t look to us for 
leadership. . . . It’s almost as if we were 
talking different languages.” 


In the privacy of their offices, Amer- 
ica’s top management men will discuss 


frankly one of their biggest worries— ' 


their feeling of loss of initiative and 
leadership with their own employees and 
their failure to understand what’s behind 
it. 

Some blame the violent anti-manage- 
ment propaganda poured on by unions. 


But that doesn’t satisfy most of modern 
management. Typically realistic, they 
look for other causes. Where have they 


been negligent? What can they do about 
it? 


Communication — 
A Projection of Leadership 


It’s not necessary these days for a 
leader to mount a soapbox. One leader 
may use a union hall. Another, a 
woman’s club. Another, political rallies 
or television studios. Another, confer- 
ences or company publications or let- 
ters. 

But, no matter how it may be done, 
the simple fact still remains that effective 
communication is an absolutely vital toci 
for effective leadership—of any kind. 

No matter what method or technique 
he may use, to be a leader, a man must 
speak up. He must have something to 
say. He must explain. He must per- 
suade. He must convince his listeners 
of his leadership. 


* Communications Consultant, Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., New York. 
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This applies just as much to industrial 
leaders as to political or union or social 
leaders. As one management expert put 
it: “Top management may generate the 
most brilliant policies and strategies, and 
may be motivated by the soundest phi- 
losophy. But if these are not trans- 
mitted all down the line accurately and 
effectively, top management may be left 
operating in a vacuum.” 

It is true, of course, that manage- 
ment men—or anyone else—can’t help 
“communicating,” whether they plan to 
or not. A very amusing motion pic- 
ture, “The Boss Didn’t Say ‘Good Morn- 
ing, ” dramatizes how even silence com- 
municates. One large corporation offi- 
cer defined communications as “the total 
pattern of contact, by whatever means, 
out of which impressions are made and 
attitudes created.” That pretty well 
covers the waterfront! 


A Planned, Positive Approach 


But, there’s a big difference between 
merely “communicating” and commu- 
nicating with a well-defined purpose. And 
only through planned, positive com- 
munication can management project true 


leadership. Only through conscious, 
strong communications can a leader ex- 
tend the force of his character and his 
ideas. Only through clear, consistent, 
constant communications can he build 
understanding or acceptance with those 
he would like to lead. 

By failing to recognize the simple, 
vital role of planned, positive commu- 
nications in American industry—that of 
the projection of leadership—much of 
management has become confused-—not 
only about how they lost, or how to 
regain, leadership initiative but about 
what in the world employee communica- 
tions are supposed to accomplish after 


all. 





Even silence communicates 


Almost apologetically, they have tied 
communications to “morale” or produc- 
tivity only. A company executive said: 
“Since favorable attitudes have been 
found to be the basis for job satisfaction 
and increased productivity, good com- 
munication is the foundation for sound 
management.” A company report pointed 
out cagily: “Research and experience 
indicate that when employees understand 
their stake in a strong, profitable com- 
pany, they are more apt to put forth a 
greater effort to do a day’s work and 
cooperate with other employees and with 
management.” 

True statements as far as they go, but 
incomplete rationales of the role of com- 
munications in industry. A simple, clear 
focus on the leadership function is miss- 
ing. 

And some worried managements will 
tell you: “So far as communications 





media are concerned, we use everything 
in the book. The people who handle 
them are good technicians. The only 
catch is: We just aren’t getting across 
to our employees.” 


Behind the Failure in Communicating 


Back in the days of small business 
and industry, it was comparatively simple 
to use a strong leadership personality 
to weld tightly-knit productive teams. 
Even though nobody had yet dreamed 
up the words “employee communica- 
tions,” people knew where the company 
stood, where they stood, and where the 
boss stood. They saw and heard a lot 
of him. 

Then came the period of rapid expan- 
sion. The very size and complexity of 
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The boss had become a stranger 
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industry, employing many people—some- 
times in many plants in many locations— 
and making tremendous demands on the 
time, energy and thought of top execu- 
tives, made personal leadership difficult, 
if not impossible. Besides, many execu- 
tives believed that mass production effi- 
ciency was based on an almost mathe- 
matical blending of machines, materials, 
and men—in that order. In the drive 
for more production, firm direction— 
not persuasive leadership—was the pre- 
vailing management philosophy. 
Industry and employees prospered. 
The philosophy worked—until the de- 
pression! Then, inflamed by union and 
government officials and searching for a 
villain, the public blamed management, 
which it identified with the “capitalists.” 
Union organizing tactics were based on 
class warfare, on “driving the wedge,” 
on getting across the idea to employees 
that self-seeking management had let 
them down and that they should look 
solely to the unions for leadership. 


Initiative Relinquished 


Unaccustomed as they were to lead- 
ing by persuasion and communication, 
and stymied by Wagner Act restrictions 
even on speaking to their employees, 
most management men could do little 
more than flail their arms privately, 
while the initiative was grabbed away 
from them. 

They had failed to recognize early 
enough the basic truth which Clarence 
Francis, retiring Chairman of General 
Foods, stated in his speech, “The Causes 
of Industrial Peace”: 

You can buy a man’s time. You can buy a 

man’s physical presence in a given place. 

You can even buy a measured number of 

skilled muscular motions per hour or day. 

But you cannot buy enthusiasm. You can- 


not buy initiative. You cannot buy loyalty. 
You have to earn those things. 
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Out of their shock and disillusion, out 
of their boiling in the oil of public 
opinion, some in management came up 
with “communications” as an almost 
magic word. If people just understood, 
they reasoned defensively—understood 
us and the American system—things 
would be different. And with the war 
and later repeal of the restrictions on 
free speech by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
“communicate or founder” became a 
motto for many. 


Communications Today 


It would be wonderful to report that 
with the new freedom to speak, with 
the seeming excitement about it, man- 
agement men now are doing a bang-up 
job of communicating with their em- 
ployees and establishing themselves as 
leaders. Unfortunately, that is not the 
case. 

Few of America’s four million business 
and industrial firms have any planned 
communications program. It’s variously 
estimated for instance, that there are 
some 4,000 to 6,500 employee publica- 
tions—some of which are sent to cus- 
tomers and suppliers as well as em- 
ployees. Even considering the fact that 
the great majority of the nation’s firms 
have fewer than 100 employees and may 
not need a regular formal house organ, 
the ratio of one or two employee publi- 
cations to a thousand companies is pretty 
small. Expenditures for employee com- 
munications are estimated to amount to 
less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
total national payroll—compared to a 
19 per cent company average on “fringe 
benefits.” 

When you ask company managements 
why, they tell you the timing is not 
right, it would cost too much money, 
they don’t have the staff, or they don’t 
want to be known as “propagandists.” 


May, 1954 


But you discover behind the stated rea- 
sons a feeling that, while they accept the 
fact that communication is a good idea, 
they wonder what actually it is supposed 
to do. 

Even some of the companies with 
costly formal communications programs 
lack clear goals, clear direction. Few 
act as if they recognize communications 
as the tool of leadership. 


Overemphasis on Means 


There is much more emphasis on 
means than on ends—on media than on 
content. Many programs are on again 
—off again, try this—drop that. A 
recent industry survey on communi- 
cations confirms that “most companies 
pay infinitely more attention to the ques- 
tion of how to reach the employee than 
to the question of what to reach him 
with—or why.” 

Entertaining two- and four-color pic- 


\\ Ny / 


Constantly changing programs 
simply confuse employees 





Fancy packaging is no substitute 
for solid content 


ture magazines, interesting information- 
rack booklets on gardening and bowl- 
ing, plant newspapers loaded to the gills 
with pictures of babies and marriage 
notices, exciting Hollywood productions 
on the American Way in general—all 
these are nice. Employees like them. 
But the harsh fact is that they do little 
to establish “understanding” between 
management and employees on things 
that count most—the company and its 
future, where the individual stands, the 
mutual success or failure of both, what 
management really thinks. 


They do little to establish manage- 
ment’s leadership role with the man on 


the line. 
Will Anybody Listen? 


Back in 1950, a series of articles in 
Fortune magazine set off one of the big- 
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gest explosions top-drawer business men 
could remember. Called, “Is Anybody 
Listening?”, they reiterated the theme 
that while business men were spending 
millions of dollars to communicate, their 
efforts were “not worth a damn.” 

Lots of communications have flowed 
over the dam since William H. Whyte, 
Jr., wrote his pieces. Despite all the 
criticism—both well-founded and other- 
wise—of the infant “communications,” 
practical company experience points to 
this solid conclusion: 

Employees today want and will re- 
spond tangibly to positive management 
leadership and communications. 

A while back, Charles W. Ward, Presi- 
dent of Brown and Bigelow, wrote a very 
straightforward letter to employees, 


pointing out that with a million dollars 
added to the payroll through wage 
boosts and with competition getting 


stiffer by the day, a 5 per cent rise in 
productivity seemed absolutely necessary 
to keep the business healthy. How about 
it? 

Employees responded to this “laying 
it on the line” leadership communica- 
tion by boosting productivity 7 per cent 
and sending Mr. Ward a load of sug- 
gestions on how to cut costs and in- 
crease output still more! 

In 1952, many American managements 
went all out to get across to their 
employees their viewpoints on high gov- 
ernment spending, high taxes, corruption 
in government, labor legislation, and 
other issues of the day. Unpopular as 
these viewpoints may have been with 
many employees, there was no doubt in 
their minds where management stood and 
why. Without arguing whether indi- 
vidual companies should or should not 
have done this, the employee-citizen re- 
sponse to such leadership communica- 
tions was obvious. 
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Another case: studying many plant 
situations to learn what human factors 
may account for high or low produc- 
tivity, the University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center found that em- 
ployees with high production records 
had a much greater feeling of “belong- 
ing,” and were much better posted on 
“what was going on” than the low pro- 
ducers. 

Literally dozens of other case stories 
and a number of research studies back 
up the conclusion that employees want 
and will respond noticeably and tangibly 
to true management leadership and com- 
munications. In company after com- 
pany, you can sense that the employees 
—including supervision and management 
up the line—want to know, want to “be- 
long,” want sure-footed, open manage- 
ment leadership. 

How can leadership initiative be re- 
gained? How can a “leadership per- 


sonality” be built with the help of posi- 


tive communications? 


Top Management Must Do a Job Itself 


A cartoon some time ago showed a 
poor little spectacled fellow, completely 
swamped with work, listening with a 
sickly grin to a company official: 

“Hearty congratulations, Bingley! Top man- 

agement has just selected you to edit our 


new house organ . . . during your spare 
time in the office.” 


Unfortunately, there’s more truth than 
poetry in that cartoon. Some manage- 
ments think they can get the communica- 
tions chore out of the way by appro- 
priating a little money, selecting a per- 
son, and saying: “Now we're going to 
have communications!” 

Successful communications, like lead- 
ership itself, is not mechanical. You 
can’t count on getting “right” responses 
from pushing the “right buttons.” Posi- 
tive employee attitudes cannot be bought 








Good technicians alone 
can't produce intelligent results 


by the best bell-ringing devices or the 
best technicians when they have to work 
in a vacuum. 

Since positive communication is ac- 
tually the projection of management 
leadership, final responsibility for plan- 
ning and determining its tone, its ap- 
proach, and its policies must be taken 
by top management. 

But that doesn’t mean that leadership 
communications can be a one-man prop- 
osition. To be effective, leadership must 
be extended and enlarged throughout 
the organization. In order to lead well, 
each member of management at every 
level must communicate effectively with 
his own people. That definitely includes 
first-line supervision. 

Yet, many’s the top executive who 
will tell you: “I can’t get my manage- 
ment folks interested in communications. 
Information just doesn’t get down the 
line.” 

Of course, during the many years of 
the Wagner Act, top management thor- 
oughly conditioned its middle manage- 





ment and supervision to “keep your 
mouths shut.” It’s going to take time 


to retrain them to talk. And, because 
some people think they maintain prestige 
by sitting on top of information or 
ideas, it’s not an easy job. 


Words or Action? 


But, management down the line takes 
its cue on the importance of things from 
top management actions—much more 
than from words. 

For instance, the president of a me- 
dium-sized company complained that his 
management group weren’t interested in 
communications, that they wouldn’t even 
supply material for the small house 
organ, and that morale in the plant was 
suffering. During a study of the sit- 
uation, it was learned that he himself, 
rocked back on his heels seven years 
before by a six-month organizing strike 
and its name-calling, had retired into 
his office and had hardly spoken since to 
any but his most intimate associates. De- 
spite his words about the importance of 
communicating, his own actions were 
speaking louder to his management 
group and down-the-line employees. 

It was suggested that, as an imme- 
diate dramatic measure, he start putting 
out a monthly president’s letter instead 
of the house organ and having regular 
meetings with foremen to tell them what 
was going on and what his ideas were. 
He gritted his teeth and followed the 
recommendations, starting the first let- 
ter with, “I’m afraid we’ve been pretty 
stuffy—but we are going to try to do 
better.” The response was immediate. 
The atmosphere cleared and morale 
picked up noticeably. More information 
than he could use poured in for his 
letter, and he said he hadn’t had so much 
fun in years! 

When top management itself con- 
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sciously communicates everything it can 
and holds all other management respon- 
sible for doing the same with their 
people, information does “get down.” 
And middle- and lower-management 
enthusiasm in communicating and in 
leading picks up greatly. 

On the other hand, when top man- 
agement, by tossing the communications 
chore to “Bingley,” indicates its low 
status, it’s not surprising that middle and 
lower management consider communica- 
tions an unimportant mechanical device 
—and nothing to think or do anything 
about themselves. 

Only top management can create that 
much talked-about “communications at- 
mosphere.” Only top management, 
through planning and positive actions 
for all to see, can assign communications 
its rightful role as the projection of lead- 
ership throughout the company. 


Leaders Must Know Their People 


It’s a lot easier said than done for top 
management to know the people they 
want to lead—how they react, what 
they’re looking for. 

For one thing, there are the terrific 
demands on their time and energy from 
the day-by-day problems. There’s the 
insulation they feel as a result of the 
natural tendency of everyone to filter 
information and ideas so that they get 
only what those below them think they 
want to hear. 

There are the natural differences in 
perspectives of people on different levels. 
Thus top management generally sees the 
enterprise in terms of economic per- 
formance in the competitive system; 
middle management, as a collection of 
departments and technical functions; the 
direct worker, in terms of his job and 
the people around him. But, as the 
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blind men touching the elephant, each 
tends to believe he “sees” the whole 
picture. 

Then, too, there are the naturally dif- 
ferent union perspectives and interpreta- 
tions of employee attitudes and desires. 

With such formidable barriers, it’s no 
wonder that many in management listen 
approvingly to those speeches that de- 
scribe employees glibly as “good apple- 
pie Americans—just like you and me.” 

Very pretty. But how can you under- 
stand faceless “apple-pie Americans?” 
How can you know a mass? How can 
you lead—or communicate with—a 
stereotype? 


Avoiding Stereotypes 


Psychologists have come up _ with 
dozens of lists of our basic wants—to 
feel safe and secure, to be accepted, to 
be respected, to do work we like. These 
are valuable lists. But people are not 
mere collections of basic desires. They 
are individuals with different motives— 
often unconscious or concealed—different 
backgrounds, different prejudices. And 
they change constantly. Only the greatest 
idealist could believe that a person can 
even know his wife completely—much 
less a thousand employees! 


Positive Listening Attitude 


Knowing employees even partially de- 
mands sensitive “listening.” There’s more 
then a grain of truth in Whyte’s state- 
ment: “We have talked, but we have not 
listened. And by not listening we have 
failed to concede the immense com- 
plexity of our society—and thus the 
great gaps between ourselves and those 
with whom we seek understanding.” 

There are a number of devices for 
“listening”—attitude surveys, skilled 
depth interviewing, rumor clinics, “gripe 
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boxes,” etc. But more important than 
any device is a positive listening atti 
tude. Top management must want to 
hear—and show it. 

An industrial doctor recently gave the 
author a very complete and penetrating 
run-down on employee attitudes and de- 
sires in his company—one confirmed 
by many other interviews. Did he ever 
tell management about the general feel- 
ings in the plant—without violating con- 
fidences, of course? His answer was, 
“No, they never asked me to.” 

Few companies analyze their merit 
reviews, exit interviews, or employee 
counselors’ talks to provide top manage- 
ment with a picture of current thinking 
and attitudes. Few analyze their griev- 
ances, suggestion system submissions, the 
rumors carried by the grapevine, the 
office jokes that spread so fast. 

Besides analyses and “asking,” posi- 
tive listening requires protection of 
“stuck out necks.” In literally thousands 
of confidential interviews with employees 
at many levels in many companies 
throughout the country, the author and 
his associates have not found one in a 
hundred who was not eager to talk freely 
about his job, gripes, ideas, and opin- 
ions. Yet few—including some of those 
close to the top—would talk freely with 
their boss on the same points. 

Only by actively seeking information 
down the line, only by consolidating and 
judging the opinions expressed in the 
light of recognized natural prejudices, 
only by sympathetic, “positive” listen- 
ing can top managements hope to know 
their people. 


Leaders Must Be Strong 


In primitive tribes the leaders still 
fight physically with their challengers 
for the right to leadership. It’s not a 





game but a serious test of whether the 
followers can afford to entrust their 
loyalty to one who wants to lead—of 
whether he’s smart enough, fair enough, 
strong enough. 

Even though business management is 
not elected by its employees, its success 
depends to a great extent upon how 
employees feel about its ability to anti- 
cipate dangers, plan, organize, act fairly, 
lead strongly. They naturally have little 
respect for weak, vacillating, uncertain 
leaders. Yet, if one plows through the 
quibbling, ambiguous language, and the 
uncertain stands in many management 
communications, he can’t help worrying 
about the weak, neutral, or even nega- 
tive personality so many companies 
present to their employees. As one top 
executive told the author: “There’s no 
doubt in my mind that the major defect 
in our communications—and in those of 
other companies I know—is that we are 
afraid to say anything about too many 
subjects.” 

At a recent conference, an industrial 
relations man asked: “Isn’t there some- 
thing to be said for the old bullying 
type of foreman?” Observing the shocked 
expressions, he explained, “At least, the 
employee knew where he stood with that 
kind of boss.” 

Not to turn back the clock to the 
“straw-boss” days, it’s still vital for the 
employee to know where he stands and 
what is actually expected of him. (His 
security and respect are at stake.) He 
has the basic American demand to be 
“in the know.” (How can he play on the 
team if he doesn’t know the score?) 
And his thirst for information and ideas 
seems insatiable. 

The Opinion Research Corporation, 
for instance, found that only 3 per cent 
of the employees were “only interested 
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in my job.” A National Industrial Con- 
ference Board survey showed that the 
majority of employees wanted to know 
more about such things as “the com- 
pany’s future prospects; how promo- 
tions are decided; how the American 
business system works; things the com- 
pany makes; pay of company officers; 
reasons for firing workers; company 
profits; how my pay is figured; uses 
made of union dues; and what the union 
is after.” 

Note the number of subjects that re- 
quire not just “facts” but points of view, 
predictions, explanations of management 
policies and philosophies—the number 
that require strong, positive, leadership 
communications! 


Leaders Must Be Ciear and Consistent 


“If the man-hours spent by sub- 
ordinates both on and off the job in pre- 
occupation with what the boss thinks 
were added up, the total hours would 
be staggering—not to mention the re- 
sults it has produced in nervous break- 
downs and other forms of mental 
anguish,” points out Fritz G. Roethlis- 
berger of Harvard. 

So, too, are the thousands of man- 
hours wasted in working out subtleties 
and implications in thousands of man- 
agement statements. 

Why is it that some executives, realiz- 
ing that employees are anxious to know 
“what the boss thinks,” feel they must 
only “give the facts” to employees—that 
they must not spell out their thoughts 
too completely? 

Few people learn from implications. 
Few remember facts. A University of 
Illinois report states: “There’s likely to 
be a greater response if the communica- 
tion directly and specifically states the 
desired response than if the reader has 
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to infer it from the facts presented.” 
That’s a more objective way of giving 
the old country preacher’s success 
formula: “I tell ’em what I’m going to 
tell them. Then I tell them. Then I 
tell "em what I told them!” 

Companies never hesitate to say “buy” 
to customers. Why not to employees? 

Why is it, too, that managements who 
successfully use the same advertising 
slogan year after year shy away from 
repeating the same message to em- 
ployees? 

Of course, management can get tired 
of repeating the same theme over and 
over again—and think that everybody 
else i. getting tired of it at the same 
time. “But it is at just that point,” one 
of the nation’s leading public relations 
men said, “that the story is beginning to 
penetrate.” 


Unanswered Questions 


Why is it that some of the same man- 
agements who wouldn’t think of failing 
to tie their ads in with the consumers’ 
interests forget completely to answer the 
employees’ question, “What does it mean 
to me?” in their communications? Why 
does it put out “facts,” which are, as one 
executive described them, “about as ex- 
citing as a chorus girl in a flannel night- 
gown?” 

When you come right down to it, 
there is no such thing as “mass com- 
munication.” While a pamphlet or movie 
or speech may reach millions, each per- 
son reacts individually. And with the 
literally thousands of other messages 
competing for his interest and approval, 
whether he “tunes in” on ours—whether 
we really communicate positively with 
him—<depends upon how close we come 
to what he, as an individual, is looking 
for. 

Nothing is more baffling to the em- 
ployee than the on-again, off-again at- 
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tempts at leadership communications. A 
big splash on one subject—but nothing 
on another. A prediction of a glowing 
future—then hush-hush about some lay- 
offs. Saying one thing, acting another 
way. 

As an adult, the employee doesn’t want 
paternalism or coddling. As one plant 
manager expressed it, “You can’t buy 
loyalty with a candy stick.” But he does 
want the truth—good or bad—and he 
does want to know what management 
thinks, on practically any subject you 
can name. 

As an individual, he will make up his 
own mind. But he’ll listen. He’s looking 
for leadership. And he’ll accept leader- 
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Employees are extremely curious 
to know what the boss thinks 





The paternal approach 


ship, if the mutual advantages of man- 
agement’s ideas, viewpoints, and plans 
are made strong and clear to him; if the 
answers to the question, “What does it 
mean to me?” are spelled out repeat- 
edly to his satisfaction; if management 
is consistent in its leadership and its 
communications. 
Who could ask for anything more? 


Threats — Or Opportunities ? 


There are no shortages of threats to 
management these days. 

But the difference between a threat and 
a challenge is point of view. And a 
leader, by looking ahead and by being 
ahead, changes a challenge into an op- 
portunity. 

For instance, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that most unions are going to 
continue their anti-management propa- 
ganda barrage—are going to keep “driv- 
ing that wedge.” As A. W. Hayes, 
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President of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, declared: “Sectional- 
ism or ‘pride of company’ must be 
eliminated to bring about the greatest 
coordination and cooperation among 
members. . .” 

There’s no doubt about it: Employees, 
by and large, have a high regard for 
unions as institutions. But that doesn’t 
mean that as individuals they don’t re 
serve the right to disagree with their 
union leaders or to make up their own 
minds on specific issues. Nor that they 
don’t basically want to be loyal to the 
company, too—and that they aren’t look- 
ing for management leadership. 

Therein lies the opportunity. Neither 
long-range, constructive, loyalty-building 
communication nor clearly-stated man- 
agement beliefs on current issues should 
or need have an anti-union flavor. And 
when management men express their 
viewpoints on timely issues—and basic 


principles—as clearly and regularly as 
most union leaders, they get somewhere! 

On the other hand, management that 
is scared off by any union charges of 
“brainwashing,” which neglects loyalty- 
building communication, and which fails 
to speak up clearly and strongly on cur- 


rent issues is asking for trouble. Any 
management that counts on the union 
to be the sole spokesman with its em- 
ployees—and consequently their sole 
leader—is sticking its neck out, no mat- 


ter how cooperative the present local’s 
officials might be. 


The Annual Wage Issue 


Organized labor’s mounting drive for 
the guaranteed annual wage is no mere 
trading point this time. It’s a major de- 
mand. Said CIO President Walter Reu- 
ther: “We are determined to win the 
guaranteed annual wage. This is more 
than a matter of economic justice; it is 
a matter of economic necessity if we are 
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to provide the democratic tools for the 
achievement of full employment and full 
‘production in peacetime.” 

Managements for years have been 
studying ways and means of providing 
steadier jobs. But few employees ever 
heard of it. No wonder, then, that the 
labor leader’s panacea, appealing to the 
basic desire for security and hooked up 
unselfishly to national “economic neces- 
sity,” has such an impact. 

Before the issue becomes an emotional 
football for a company, the management 
would be wise not only to look again at 
its own policies, records, and plans on 
stabilized employment, but to speak up 
on what it has done, what it’s doing, and 
the problems involved. It would be wise 
to build up its account in the “bank of 
employee goodwill.” It cannot afford to 
be caught short either policy-wise or 
employee opinion-wise. 

You don’t have to look very hard or 
deep to discover that the anti-business 
and anti-free enterprise propaganda con- 
tinues almost unabated. The general 
theme, pounded home again and again, 
is: “Too much for the big guy and too 
little for the little guy will drive our 
country into another depression, and 
make millions unemployed.” 

Considering this hard-hitting, continu- 
ous propaganda barrage—and the fact 
that, according to The Brookings Insti- 
tution, less than 5 per cent of all high 
school -students have had even a smatter- 
ing of basic economics—it’s no wonder 
that many people are swayed by hateful 
pie-in-the-sky economics. 


Economic Education Important 


As it has shown in the past, manage- 
ment can help counter such propaganda 
effectively by vigorously dramatizing to 
its own people the “economic facts of 
life” both in the individual company 
and nationally. If management doesn’t 
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do this, and fails to speak up for the 
kind of enterprise system that has made 
our country what it is, who is going to? 

To maintain our living standards in 
light of our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, it’s estimated by Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance that output per 
worker must climb 43 per cent between 
1950 and 1960, compared with a 21 per 
cent increase between 1940 and 1950— 
it must more than double. 

Whether or not automation will sweep 
the country quickly, as some predict, ex- 
pansion and technological progress are 
necessary and inevitable in our Ameri- 
can enterprise system. But the displace- 
ments, and the fears technological ad- 
vances stimulate in the individual, offer 
a real challenge to management’s pro- 
ficiency in communicating. 

Not only does the employee-citizen 
need increasingly greater technical skill 
but greater understanding, appreciation, 
and acceptance of our expanding tech- 
nological economy. While that can’t be 
accomplished overnight, the importance 
of productivity and the contributions of 
machines to living standards, the long- 
range gains of technological progress, the 
role of investment, can and must be put 
across to employees over a period of 
time by strong, forward-looking leader- 
ship communications. 


The Greotest Challenge 


For thase who would lead, perhaps the 
greatest challenge today—and the one 
most overlooked—is the challenge of the 
individual. 


This deep feeling was stated succinctly 
in a radio play. A movie press agent 
was assigned the job of locating “Ameri- 
ca’s Number One Common Man.” He 
looked from coast to coast and border 
to border, but finally had to wire his 
studio boss: “There just ain’t no such 





animal as a ‘common man.’ At least 
no one will admit it if he is!” 


An End to Anonymity 


The American, for a number of years 
now, has become more and more fed 
up with being a faceless nonentity—a 
clock-card number, a social security num- 
ber, a draft card number, a union-card 
number, a member of the working class, 
the mass, or whatever he may be 
stamped. He’s an individual, by golly. 

Unions have known something was 
wrong. Not as many attend meetings. 
There is not the same reaction from mass 
appeals. But the union answer, so far, 
has been merely to pour it on heavier— 
“unionize the organized,” in Walter 
Reuther’s words. 

Management, too, has noticed a shift 
from the mass thinking of New and Fair 
Deal days. But, for the most part, they 
have attributed it to prosperity. As 
Fortune said in 1953: “The middleclass 
aspirations of U. S. workers, the desire 
and ability to own a house, a car, and 
other essential luxuries of middle-class 
living, have led to an acceptance of the 
capitalistic system and its technology.” 

Among the leaders recognizing this 
challenge of the individual and the op- 
portunity it affords management is Sen- 
ator Wallace F. Bennett of Utah, an ex- 
perienced industrial executive and former 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Senator Bennett recently 
pointed out at an AMA conference that 
for a man not only to make a living, 
but to make a life, his basic human needs 
must be satisfied. These include the 
need to be himself, to be respected as 
an individual, to grow and to develop 
his own unique abilities, to have his 
achievements recognized, to belong to 
a group or a cause, and to contribute 
something above and beyond the mere 
call of duty. 

Many of us, Senator Bennett contin- 
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ued, are still perpetuating misunderstand- 
ing between management and employees 
because we have been deceived by trying 
to find a kind of common denominator 
in the lives of people, by thinking in 
terms of ‘“masses”—mass psychology, 
mass planning, mass programming, mass 
media, etc. If we ever hope for industrial 
peace, he concluded, we must go back to 
the crucial point—the individual em- 
ployee at his bench or his desk. 


In his widely read and discussed book, 
A Creed for Free Enterprise, Clarence 
F. Randall, Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Steel Corporation, pointed out 
that: 

Leadership, like everything else in life that 
is vital, finds its source in understanding. 
To be worthy of management responsibility 
today, a man must have insight into the 
human heart, for unless he has an aware- 
ness of human problems, a sensitivity to- 
ward the hopes and aspirations of those 
whom he supervises, and a capacity for 
analysis of the emotional forces that moti- 
vate their conduct, the projects entrusted 
to him will not get ahead, no matter how 
often wages are raised. 

Practicality dictates a new look at the 
individual and his wants. As Alexander 
Heron, vice president of the Crown-Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, pointed out several 
years ago: 

We cannot share information with an ab- 

stract, imaginary entity such as “The Pub- 

lic,” or “Labor,” or “The Union,” or “The 

Rank and File.” We can share information 

with Al Adams and Bill Brown and Carl 

Casey and Dan Davis who work with us 

and receive their income in wages we de- 

liver to them. 

Yes, in recognizing the individual’s 
demand to be respected as an individual, 
to be an active partner in success, to 
know the score—in that lies manage- 


ment’s greatest practical opportunity for 
building positive leadership. 

The vacuum has not yet been filled. 
The desire—the demand —for sure- 


footed, constructive leadership is still 
there. 


But .. . leaders must speak up! 





Getting Back to Fundamentals 
in Executive Development 


ROBERT K. STOLZ* 


As sometimes happens when a particular area of personnel administration becomes the 
focus of attention in management circles, executive development is now at the stage 
where the external trappings—the mechanics, the procedures to be followed—are 
receiving more than their share of the emphasis, to the neglect of the basic ideas 
underlying sound development practices. Surveying the progress made to date in 
the broad field of management development, the author examines some fashions and 
fallacies that have gained wide currency, and some fundamentals that merit serious 


attention. 


MOST TOP EXECUTIVES today express real 
concern over the problem of finding men 
equal to management’s tasks. In addi- 
tion, they see clearly that the expansion 
of the economy, the growth of individ- 
ual businesses, the increasing demands 
of competition, and the growing com- 
plexity of management work place an 
ever-greater premium on ability to 
strengthen supervisory and _ executive 
forces. 

So everyone agrees on the need for 
more conscious and intensive effort to 
develop executives. But this agreement 
stops short when companies face the 
problem of how to go about doing it. 

On this point, most companies fall 
roughly into two groups. 

First, there are those companies tha: 
have adopted formal programs. These 
generally include a variety of techniques 
and procedures for defining job and man 
specifications, for executive inventory 
and appraisal, replacement planning, etc. 
Included also are such on-the-job de- 
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velopmental techniques as rotation and 
“junior board” plans; and off-the-job 
educational programs, ranging from com- 
pany-sponsored packaged courses on 
phases of management’s work to univer- 
sity courses in advanced management 
for selected candidates. While many top 
managements are vaguely uneasy about 
the lack of evidence of positive results, 
they do have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are doing something. 

Second, there are the companies that 
are somehow wary of all the charts, 
forms, and paperwork that characterize 
the program approach, but are uneasy 
lest this approach turn out well else- 
where, leaving them behind. Faced with 
this dilemma, they can’t seem to get a 
program started. 


Some Doubts Emerge 


Though these two groups follow 
diverse paths, the agreement between 
them, starting with their mutual con- 
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viction that executive development is 
needed, is rapidly widening to include a 
deep suspicion that formal programs are 
overemphasizing the tools, techniques, 
and procedural aspects of development. 
Many executives now recognize that most 
of the technical and procedural phases 
are planning and preparatory in nature 
and don’t in themselves do anything to 
develop people. Thus they suspect that 
many companies have either become 
overly intrigued with, or simply tied up 
in, the external trappings—the charts, 
forms, specifications, appraisals, and the 
like that have come to symbolize execu- 
tive development to so many but are 
really only the initial steps. 

And many leading authorities—as, for 
example, the specialists on the staffs of 
pioneer companies in the field—fear a 
trend toward unquestioning acceptance 
of packaged techniques that in the end 
will do more harm than good. They 
point out that the procedures are only 
refinements and the techniques but tools 
—helpful if their true purposes and limi- 
tations are understood, but representative 
of only a small part, not the whole, of 
management development. 


Limitations of Procedural Approach 


The fears of some of these early 
pioneers frequently appear to be well 
grounded, for study of the effects of 
highly proceduralized programs points 
up several ways in which they can 
actually hinder executive development. 


First, such programs frequently give 
rise to a “souped up,” high-tension at- 
mosphere that causes men to become 
overly preoccupied with their careers 
and chances for promotion. In such an 
atmosphere, their eyes are taken off their 
responsibility to deliver outstanding re- 
sults on their present jobs so that they 
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are deprived of the development and sat- 
isfactions that come with such accom- 
plishments. This type of atmosphere in- 
evitably leads, also, to frustration if 
advancement does not materialize as fast 
as the program somehow seems to have 
promised. 


Second, many proceduralized pro- 
grams result in the selection of a small 
group of supposedly high-potential men 
on whom all future development effort 
is to be concentrated. Experience is 
showing, though, that this selection proc- 
ess is fraught with wide and precarious 
error. In addition, it becomes fairly 
difficult for the select few to develop 
once they are tagged as “crown princes” 
or “jets.” And the effect on the morale 
of the other executives—who, after all, 
are in the majority and manage most 
of the company’s business—can have 
serious implications for the company’s 
future success. 


Third, most proceduralized programs 
emphasize the company’s role in train- 
ing men, not what the men can do to 
develop themselves. While this is prob- 
ably farthest from management’s inten- 
tions, it nevertheless gives the programs 
a spoon-fed and paternalistic flavor that 
may be in line with the cradle-to-the- 
grave security trends of our times but 
is certainly at odds with the way busi- 
ness leaders have developed in the past. 

Last, and perhaps most important, 
there is real danger that the emphasis 
on the tools, techniques, charts, and 
other external trappings of executive de- 
velopment will lull management into com- 
placency and the belief that all the effec- 
tive action needed to aid the develop- 
ment of its men is being taken—even 
though many of these tools do nothing 
in themselves to aid actual development. 

Of course, not every company that 
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has adopted a highly proceduralized pro- 
gram is experiencing these difficulties. 
Some—particularly those with wide ex- 
perience in the field—have avoided some 
or all of these problems. Yet the pit- 
falls and limitations have sufficiently 
impressed a number of leading com- 
panies to prompt them to go beyond 
what has normally been done thus far 
to meet the problem. They have taken 
a fact-founded approach, instead of at- 
tempting to adapt to their own needs 
the tools, techniques, forms, and pro- 
cedures of the more publicized pro- 
grams of other companies. They have 
attempted to determine—primarily from 
studying and analyzing the work ex- 
periences of their executives—the fac- 
tors of greatest influence on executive 
growth and development. For they be- 
lieve that if they can identify these, it 
will naturally follow that they can do 
more to direct the development process. 


HOW EXECUTIVES DEVELOP 


What this research has uncovered isn’t 
startling—rediscovery of the obvious 
seldom is. Most executives won’t be 
surprised to learn that the climate man- 
agement creates and the way the 
business is run are the controlling 
forces in executive development. More 
specifically, basic research on how ex- 
ecutives develop shows that: 

1. Companies can’t develop execu- 
tives; executives must develop them- 
selves. As one company expresses it: 
“Executive development is from the in- 
side out. It is first the responsibility of 
the individual himself.” Each man must 
possess the native abilities required for 
executive leadership, and must have and 
apply fully the energy, drive, initiative, 
and purposefulness required to bring 
out and develop his inherent talents. 
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2. But companies can and do exer- 
cise considerable control over the de- 
velopment of executives, through the 
business environment they establish. The 
way the management runs the business, 
the philosophy and approach used to 
direct and reward men, and the manage- 
ment methods employed control the 
freedoms, opportunities, and challenges 
that men need to bring out and develop 
their potential. Thus, in every company 
the process of executive growth goes on 
every day. The climate created by man- 
agement can make this growth vigorous 
and vital, providing challenge and op- 
portunity to unleash the talents and team- 
work of the executive organization and 
encouraging positive, resourceful, and ef- 
fective behavior. Or the climate can be 
restrictive—stifling initiative and crea- 
tive thinking and holding men back from 
the experience and accomplishments they 
need. In one form or the other, man- 
agement methods shape the character of 
growth and of executive behavior. 

3. The elements that effectively provide 
the opportunities and challenges men 
need to develop themselves can be de- 
fined and controlled, at least in large 
part. Experience indicates that the fol- 
lowing are among the most important: 

a. Policies and practices which place 
full responsibility for a job upon the 
individual and hold him accountable 
for results. 


b. Challenging jobs that require each 
man to stretch his abilities and apply 
the broadest possible range of talent. 


c, Character of manager-man rela- 
tionships, particularly the extent of man- 
agers’ ability and willingness to dele- 
gate, set high standards, and let men 
know where they stand. 


d. Practices and criteria used in 
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awarding increased compensation and 
promotions. 

e. Willingness to face up to executive 
incompetency. 

f. Approach to the use of management 
“tools.” 

g. Degree of understanding among ex- 
ecutives down the line of company ob- 
jectives, policies, organization, and how 
one’s own job ties in. 

h. Spirit created by top management 
and the extent to which an atmosphere 
of entrepreneurial risk-taking, confidence, 
and encouragement is generated. 


As most executives will recognize im- 
mediately, these factors which most in- 
fluence men’s growth are also the funda- 
mentals of good management. As an 
objective, most managements today seek 
to provide the type of leadership which 
takes these fundamentals into account. But 


study of the climate provided by many 
of them shows that, with the increasing 
complexities of management and the 
growth of individual companies, obstacles 
and restrictions creep into the business 


environment. These obstacles have de- 
veloped so gradually that management, 
frequently preoccupied with other as- 
pects of the business, has been largely 
unaware of their existence and their ef- 
fect on the development of managers 
and executives. Effective executive de- 
velopment thus will require that these 
obstacles be removed—and that manage- 
ment give more studied attention to the 
type of business environment it has 
created. 


A Return to Fundamentals 


Thus, good management breeds good 
managers. This means—for the com- 
pany that is convinced of the value of 
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strengthening its executive group and 
does not seek easy solutions to deep- 
seated problems—a return to the funda- 
mentals of good leadership. The logical 
starting point for such a company is to 
reappraise its business environment and 
management methods. Thoughtful, objec- 
tive, and critical analysis will enable it 
to: 

1. Identify—and thus pave the way 
for removing—the obstacles and restric- 
tions that prevent men from developing. 

2. Identify current practices which 
have been most effective in developing 


people, so that these can be more widely 
applied. 


APPRAISING THE FUNDAMENTALS 


Identifying the obstacles and restric- 
tions—as well as the aids—to executive 
growth requires a reappraisal of a com- 
pany’s management methods. It means 
looking critically at many company ways 
of life accepted so long that their ef- 
fect on the executives’ attitudes toward 
their jobs is seldom recognized. It means 
questioning and appraising the com- 
pany’s approach and performance in the 
areas outlined in the preceding section. 
Since what constitutes effective perform- 
ance will, of course, vary somewhat 
among companies according to their ob- 
jectives, problems, and state of growth, 
it is not feasible to attempt to devise 
any uniform standards. But each com- 
nany can rais¢ questions about its per- 
formance and, in the process of finding 
answers, bring to light the obstacles, re- 
strictions and the aids to development 
which it seeks to identify. 

The purpose of the following section 
is to consider in more detail the ele- 
ments of the business environment that 
influence executive growth, and list un- 
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der each some typical questions that a 
company might raise. 


Placing Responsibility on the Individual 


Study of the careers of successful ex- 
ecutives shows that greatest development 
takes place when a man feels the full 
weight of responsibility for his job. 
Therefore, a company’s philosophy and 
practices in placing responsibility and 
holding men accountable for results is 
one of the most important factors in its 
ability to develop executives. A company 
can appraise its policies in this area by 
seeking to answer such questions as: 

1. Is each of the principal activities 
which influence profits so organized that 
as many as possible of the aspects cri- 
tical to its success are under the control 
of a single individual? 

2. Does the organizational plan tend 
to establish jobs that are both logical 
subdivisions of the principal activities 
influencing net profit and, to the extent 
possible, entities in themselves? 

3. Does the organization plan allow 
men at various levels down the line to 
exercise the discretion they need to feel 
responsible for their own jobs? 

4. Is there a real job for intermediate 
supervision, or must executives at inter- 
mediate levels interfere in their men’s 
work in order to make any contribution? 

5. Has so much responsibility for 
method been given to staff people that 
line managers, lacking control over how 
jobs are to be done, no longer feel 
responsible for results? 


Providing Challenging Work Experience 


Basic research suggests that execu- 
tive growth is a process whereby the 
individual stretches his abilities. Thus, 
the right job—right in the sense that it 
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is one he likes and can perform capably 
and that is sufficiently difficult to chal- 
lenge a broad range of his abilities—is 
a cornerstone for his development. 

In every business there is a wide 
variety of challenging, interesting, and 
difficult work to be done. Therefore, 
each business has at its fingertips an 
essential ingredient to the development 
of executives—work of sufficient variety 
in type and level of difficulty to chal- 
lenge the different minds and degrees of 
experience existing in the executive 
group. 

The problem is one of continually 
matching the right man to the right 
tasks. This requires: 


1. Initial selection that brings in the 
proper number of men suited to the 
business. 

2. Resourcefulness and skill in con- 
tinually planning and shaping the job 
experience of individual men. 

Initial Selection. A company which is 
reappraising its practices of initial selec- 
tion should seek answers to such ques- 
tions as: 


1. Are enough young men recruited 
from colleges and universities to meet 
the long-range needs of the business? 
Or, in terms of the company’s ability to 
absorb and develop them, are too many 
younger men being recruited? Does the 
resultant diffusion of development effort 
water down opportunities for develop- 
ing and testing men, or block channels 
of promotion up from the ranks? 


2. Are the initial work experiences 
of the younger recruits carefully 
planned? Do the early years provide 
both the necessary breadth and depth of 
experience? Are the men given real 
jobs that enable them to feel the satis- 
faction of accomplishment? 


3. Are recruiting plans built up pri- 
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marily to meet the company’s immediate 
needs, or do they take into account 
future needs, by giving consideration to 
the types of minds and educational back- 
grounds that will be required to produce 
balance at the middle and upper levels 
of management? What is the basis for 
the proportion of the men selected who 
have engineering backgrounds and the 
proportion with liberal arts training; 
and the distribution from among the 
various technical fields? 


4. What are the recruiting standards? 
Are men hired simply because they are 
likable and have nothing wrong with 
them? Does a trend toward uniformity 
eliminate the questioning mind, the cri- 
tical thinker? 


5. Can cross-fertilization be achieved, 
and the tendency against ingrowing be 
partially overcome, by bringing good 
men into the business when they are 30, 
35, 40, or older—without absorbing so 
many of the promotional opportunities 
that “promotion from within” is jeopar- 
dized? 

Planning and Shaping Individual Job 
Experience. The growth process is con- 
tinuous. Men outgrow jobs just as chil- 
dren outgrow clothes. The job that 
challenged an individual at one time may 
hold little developmental opportunity for 
him at a later date. Basically, com- 
panies find three ways of reshaping an 
individual’s work experience to give it 
challenge and continuing value from a 
developmental standpoint. 

The first is to change the man’s job, 
which most companies do largely through 
promotions. Their leeway to do this is 
limited both by the number of promo- 
tional opportunities and by the fact that 
those who most need a job change often 
are not yet qualified for advancement. 
As a solution, some companies induce 


more frequent job changes by such 
methods as rotation, by making some 
lateral moves when filling a vacancy, or 
by assigning individuals to temporary 
jobs set up to handle special company 
problems. 

Second, companies can examine the 
job and organizational structure for op- 
portunities to give greater breadth or 
depth to the work experience, adding 
to its challenge and developmental value. 
Job enlargement need not run afoul of 
the basic organization plan, for if it en- 
ables the company to utilize executives’ 
talents more fully it can represent a re- 
finement and improvement of the basic 
plan. 

Third, the company can assign duties 
outside the normal job scope to broaden 
work experience. For example, the com- 
pany can assign the individual to com- 
mittee work or to finding a solution to a 
special company problem, in addition to 
his regular job. 


Thus, to test the company’s resource- 
fulness in providing executives with con- 
tinually challenging work experience, 
management can ask: 

1. How frequently and how thor- 
oughly do we check the adequacy of 
each individual’s work experience against 
his current developmental needs? 


2. How many men at the middle- 
management level have been on their 
jobs five years or more? How many 
younger men in the first few levels of 
supervision have been on their jobs over 
two years? 

3. How frequently has the company 
multiplied the normal number of job 
changes through lateral moves or job 
rotation, or by setting up temporary 
jobs for solving special problems? Is 
there an opportunity for doing more? 

4. What opportunities exist for 
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broadening or deepening job structures 
within the framework of the basic or- 
ganizational plan? 

5. How frequently does the company 
consciously assign responsibilities out- 
side the job’s normal scope to provide 
the individual with added experience he 
needs? 


Manager-Man Relationships 


The influence of a man’s immediate 
superior on his development is today 
widely recognized. Such statements as, 
“executive development is a_responsi- 
bility of the line” and “each manager is 
responsible for the job training of his 
men” are constantly reiterated. 

But there is little agreement on how 
the manager develops his men and on the 
kind of managerial behavior that best 
brings out the executive potential of the 
men below. As a matter of fact, some 
companies are beginning to believe that 
many well-intentioned managers, in at- 
tempting to teach their men their jobs, 
actually do the men’s work for them, 
thereby depriving them of opportunities 
to develop. And there is no question 
that many managers, in an effort to train 
their men, specify the methods to be 
followed in such precise detail that they 
reduce their subordinates’ jobs to rou- 
tine detail and stifle their initiative and 
resourcefulness. If this is on-the-job 
training, there are good indications that 
American business needs less of it. 

Study of the factors that aid or hin- 
der executives’ careers suggests that the 
most effective developers of people are 
not necessarily those pictured in the 
book of good human relations. Stripped 
to its essentials, the managerial behavior 
which is desirable from a development 
standpoint appears to consist of: 


1. Willingness and ability to dele- 
gate cleanly without abdicating. 
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2. Ability to get the best from peo- 
ple, either by motivating them through 
inspiration, or simply by holding rigor- 
ously to high standards. 

3. Skill in teaching and coaching, 
coupled with refusal to do men’s jobs 
for them. 

4. High moral and _ intellectual in- 
tegrity that entails adherence to prin- 
ciple, impartiality in personnel decisions, 
and a straightforwardness that promotes 
an “atmosphere of confidence” and a 
feeling among subordinates that they 
know where they stand. 


A company, then, that wishes to ap- 
praise the developmental aspects of man- 
ager-man relationships embedded in its 
business environment should seek an- 
swers to such questions as: 


1. Do company managers understand 
the importance of delegation to the 
growth and development of their men? 

2. Does top management set an ex- 
ample by delegating clearly? 

3. When making decisions on in- 
creased compensation or promotion, 
what consideration does management 
give to ability to delegate and to stim- 


ulate effective performance among sub- 
ordinates? 


4. Do top executives believe that, to 
be on his toes, a manager must know 
the details of what’s going on in his 
subordinates’ jobs? 


5. Do executives fall into practices of 
requiring detailed daily reports from 
their men, or of intervening in subor- 
dinates’ work to ease their own minds 
that everything is going as it should? 

6. Do executives distinguish between 


supervision and control? What safe- 
guards are used to prevent over-super- 
vision? What techniques do executives 
employ for maintaining control without 
breathing down people’s necks? 
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7. Is it accepted practice for execu- 
tives to set objectives with the men but 
leave to them the details of how to 
achieve them? 


8. Are the developmental values of 
having managers set high standards un- 
derstood? Do managers generally re- 
fuse substandard work, or has it become 
the practice to let it slide through? 


9. Do managers generally face up to 
the problem of telling men where they 
stand and pointing out weaknesses which 
are within the control of their men to 
correct? 


Promotion and Compensation Practices 


Increased compensation on _ one’s 
present job or promotion to a bigger job 
are among the most powerful motivating 
forces used by business. Their influ- 
ence on men’s attitudes toward their 
work is so universally recognized today 
that most companies make conscious ef- 
forts to capitalize fully on them. This 
is evidenced by the current interest in 
executive job evaluation, executive 
bonus plans, “promotion from within,” 
and “company-wide promotion.” But in 
this area experience shows that actual 
practice varies widely from stated policy. 
A company wishing to check the effec- 
tiveness of its promotion and compensa- 
tion plans in motivating executives must 
look beyond the policy book and seek 
answers to such questions as: 

1. With regard to basic pay, do ex- 
ecutives generally feel that their jobs 
have high enough financial ceilings? 
Are they convinced that increasing their 
contribution, through increased knowl- 
edge, skill, or effort will really pay off 
in dollars and cents? 

2. Are salary levels sufficiently in line 
with competition? Are the relationships 
of salary levels within the company 
equitable, or is incentive lost because 
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executives grouse over salary differences 
that, to them at least, don’t make sense? 

3. Does the executive incentive plan 
really stimulate additional, effective ef- 
fort? Does the company distribute the 
extra compensation after realistic and 
critical evaluation of the relative contri- 
butions of the different men, or are these 
decisions heavily weighted with such 
considerations as base salaries, seniority, 
etc. ? 

4. What steps has the company taken 
to counteract the loss in motivation 


brought about by current income tax 
rates? 


_ 


5. What characteristics count most 
when selections are made for promotion: 
being likable, not doing anything wrong, 
not irritating people? What happens to 
men who are capable but sometimes rub 
people the wrong way because they are 
nonconformists or critical thinkers, or 
are more competitive or aggressive than 
others in the group? Do they get shunted 
aside? Are the characteristics needed at 
the top—creativeness, initiative, and 
drive—given adequate consideration even 
if the job immediately under considera- 
tion has no high requirement for these? 


6. In actual practice, are promotions 
made on a company- or division-wide 
basis, or are they determined by the 
accident of location? 


nr 


When important promotions are 
made, dees the company have “clearing 
house” ‘facilities to consider all quali- 
fied candidates—no matter where they 
are located in the company? Do execu- 
tives sometimes block the transfer and 
promotion of a good man in the short- 
term interests of his present job? 

8. Is overly strict adherence to pro- 
motion-from-within unwittingly  foster- 
ing inbreeding and a “cradle-to-grave” 
security complex? 
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Termination Policies and Practices 


Termination policies and practices are 
frequently a good test of how thoroughly 
management has thought through its ex- 
ecutive personnel policies, or of how 
willing it is to adhere to stated policies. 
For the business upswing of the last 
decade, combined with misguided appli- 
cation of “good human relations,” has 
frequently resulted in management’s 
ducking the unpleasant task of dealing 
with executive incompetency. To re- 
appraise its position in this area, a 
company might ask itself: 


1. Does the company regularly and 
periodically take stock of current execu- 
tive performance and earmark place- 
ments where performance is below ac- 
ceptable standards? 


2. Is the company resourceful about 
taking positive action to ~~ rehabilitate 
failures? In the past year, how fre- 
quently has the company transferred 
mediocre performers to find more suit- 
able placements? Or how frequently has 
it transferred questionable performers to 
provide different opportunities and chal- 
lenges to further test their ability? Or 
are bad situations left alone in the hope 
that they will somehow work out? 


3. Is the company willing to take the 
initiative, squarely but sympathetically, 
to separate an individual who has demon- 
strated continued failure within the com- 
pany? Do executives believe that it is 
“kinder” to leave a man on a job to 
which he is not equal, or to release him 
and help him find work for which he 
is better suited? 


Approach to Management Tools 


As management work becomes more 
complex, companies make increasing use 
of a wide variety of techniques aimed 
at making the management job easier. 
Used well, these tools prove valuable, 
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for every complicated job requires good 
tools. And to the extent that they aid 
men to work more effectively, they aid 
their growth and development. 


But despite the fact that almost all 
management tools were devised orig- 
inally as guides to judgment, not as sub- 
stitutes for it, there is clear evidence 
now that in many companies executives 
rely too heavily on the tools, and allow 
little room for the exercise of judgment, 
imagination, and initiative. The system 
is running the men, not the men the 
system. 

The inflexible use of certain manage- 
ment tools by top people as a basis for 
decision, rather than as guides, limits the 
discretion of men down the line and 
tends to force them into actions, that 
don’t seem reasonable. Thus, many a 
company will have opportunities for util- 
izing more fully the experience, judg- 
ment, and initiative of executives simply 
through a more relaxed and reasonable 
application of management tools. For 
example, a-company might question the 
effect of its budget procedure by ask- 
ing such questions as: 

1. Do executives think in terms of 
budgets—or profits? 

2. In budgetary planning, do execu- 
tives search for ways of reducing costs 
or for justifying high budgets? Do 
they believe successful performance con- 
sists of reducing costs and improving 
optrations, or simply of living within 
budgets? 

3. Are last year’s costs the prime con- 
sideration in setting this year’s budget? 
How strong is the temptation to spend 
budgeted dollars—even when unneces- 
sary—to ensure having that money in 
next year’s budget? 


4. Are budget-setting conferences fo- 
cused on planning or negotiating? 
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Or a company might reappraise the 
effect of its sales-planning-and-control 
procedures by asking: 

1. Who finally determines sales plan 
figures? 

2. Is the procedure used to aid sales 
managers to think through the positive 
steps that can lead to increased sales? Or 
is it a process of picking figures that will 
be acceptable to management without 
putting the sales organization out on a 
limb? 

3. Would it be more profitable for 
the company to plan for a 20 per cent 
increase and gain only 15 per cent, or 
to plan for a 10 per cent increase and 
make it? Does the sales planning pro- 
cedure motivate men to extend them- 
selves—or to protect themselves? 


Understanding of Basic 
Company Operations 


It is fundamental that men _ under- 
stand their objectives in order to work 
purposefully. Thus, a common under- 
standing among executives of objectives, 
policies, and organization is essential. if 
each executive is to set, and work 
toward, purposeful job goals. Also, if 
executives understand the economics of 
their industry, and recognize the relative 
importance of the various activities to 
the company’s long-range net profit posi- 
tion, their own efforts can be better tar- 
geted and more productive. 

But research indicates that top man- 
agement too frequently takes it for 
granted that executives understand these 
basic aspects of the business, and that 
many companies could speed the growth 
and increase the effectiveness of their ex- 
ecutives by increasing this understand- 
ing. To get some estimate of the degree 
to which these factors are understood by 
its executives a company might ask: 
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1. What methods or facilities exist 
for communicating information on ob- 
jectives, policies, organizational plan- 
ning, recent developments, current man- 
agement thinking, etc.? 


2. How well do these methods work? 
Are the channels of communication suf- 
ficiently open and free to bring up to 
the top the reactions and thinking of 
people down the line? 


3. Do executives tend to set goals 
for themselves? Can the goals of ex- 
ecutives down the line be related to over- 
all company objectives? 

4. Are there evidences that executives 
really understand the organizational 
plan? Can staff personnel do its job 
without interfering with line responsibili- 
ties? What are the frictions between 
divisions? Do these reflect misunder- 
standing? 


Top Management Climate 


Each company possesses a climate, 
atmosphere, or spirit that either stim- 
ulates the growth of executives or hin- 
ders it. Top management’s approach 
to its job largely creates this climate, 
which is eventually reflected in execu- 
tives’ attitudes toward their work and 
their future in the company. 

Study of the climates of many com- 
panies suggests that environments con- 
ducive to executive development are as 
varied as are good management per- 
sonalities, but that they have many com- 
mon elements, among which appear to 
be: 

1. Willingness to take risks, includ- 
ing taking chances on men. 

2. Ability to greet occasional failure 
calmly as the price of taking risks. 

3. Premium on open-mindedness. 

4. Reasonable decisiveness at the top. 

5. Atmosphere of confidence. 
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Management can get some appraisal 
of its climate and effect on executive 
growth by seeking answers to such ques- 
tions as: 


1. Do executives evaluate subor- 
dinates’ over-all performance, or do they 
look at individual details that go to 
make up results? 


2. How much executive time is con- 
sumed in concentration on failure, in 
“getting the story,” in covering up, or 
in “making sure it will not happen 
again”? How much is justifiable? 


3. Are executives willing to let sub- 
ordinates learn by making mistakes? 


4. Are men down the line willing to 
“stick their necks out”? How often 
does management get a recommenda- 
tion for a significant policy change from 
a middle-management executive? 


5. Are suggestions or recommenda- 
tions made by a lower-level executive 
handled in such a way as to stimulate 
additional suggestions or stifle them? 


6. How many top-level decisions—the 
answers to which are required for im- 
mediate action by executives down the 
line—are hanging fire currently? How 
many could and should have been an- 
swered sooner? 


7. Do executives generally appear to 
be confident of their own ability? Do 
members of the executive organization 
work together in a way that reflects con- 
fidence in each other? 


After pursuing answers to the above 
questions and pointing up the deter- 
rents and aids to executive growth, com- 
panies can then plan the action needed 
to free the executive organization from 
the obstacles that stifle individual initia- 
tive and effort and to stimulate each man 
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to bring out, test, and apply “the best 
that’s in him.” 

Though this will satisfy the desire of 
many companies to take some construc- 
tive action, it should be recognized that 
even these steps are not the whole of 
management development. Many formal 
techniques such as appraisal and pro- 
motional planning have a real place, too. 
So do the advanced educational pro- 
grams offered by colleges and univer- 
sities—if companies don’t look to them 
as the chief means of developing execu- 
tives. As tools, all the more -formal 
methods are helpful as long as their 
true purposes and limitations are under- 
stood; any company that has started 
a formal program incorporating them is 
probably just that far ahead. But if 
company management is not funda- 
mentally sound, if the management cli- 
mate and business atmosphere fail to 
release executive talent, the formal pro- 
cedures and tools of executive develop- 
ment will have only marginal value. And 
if management frees its business environ- 
ment of the obstacles to growth, it need 
not worry too much about the tools. 

Of course, the task isn’t easy—most 
worth-while accomplishments aren’t. But 
there is no reason to believe that it is 
beyond the capacity of most companies 
to achieve. The really essential ingre- 
dient is management’s willingness to re- 
appraise its methods thoughtfully and ob- 
jectively. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable for a company to commit it- 
self to ciiange until the probable bene- 
fits, costs, and risks have been assessed. 

Thus, the search for better ways to 
develop executive talent leads to dis- 
covery of what most executives already 
know—that greater skill in applying the 
fundamentals of management is the most 


effective way of developing management 
men. 





Personnel Policy — A Track to Run on 
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Here is the case for the “results approach” to personnel policy—which means work- 
ing out personnel policies in terms of certain specific, agreed-upon objectives and 
evaluating their effectiveness accordingly. Admittedly, certain types of personnel 
policies lend themselves to this approach less readily than others, but few would 
argue with the author’s basic contention that policy is primarily a means to an end, 
and a common understanding of the goals should lead to more consistent and intelli- 
gent administration at all levels of management. 


EVERY PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT would 
like to develop a hard-hitting over-all 
personnel program that is effective in 
every section of the business. However, 
one of the prime difficulties in develop- 
ing such a personnel program is the 
problem of securing a common approach 
—a common perspective on the various 
phases of the work. It often seems that 
each decision is made simply as an an- 
swer to a crisis. Frequently decisions 
are inconsistent with each other in over- 
all purpose. Thus one activity or de- 
cision may work at variance with an- 
other. To the average supervisor this is, 
of course, confusing, for he is not clear 
on the over-all approach or objective. He 
is not sure that he knows what the over- 
all personnel “attitude” of the company 
is or how he should act when various 
problems arise. This makes it hard for 
him to take action himself or to assume 
his own personnel responsibilities. 

For its own part, the personnel de- 
partment is faced with certain related 
problems. It is hard to get things done 
consistently throughout the company. It 
is perhaps even more difficult to sell 
new ideas or ideas that are somewhat 
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different from those which have been 
followed in the past. 

As an answer to this, it is often help- 
ful to take a “results” approach to the 
personnel program and from this point 
of view establish basic objectives, prin- 
ciples, and policies.** It is often easier 
to get agreement of executives and su- 
pervisors to over-all objectives and prin- 
ciples and policies than to specific meth- 
ods. However, given agreement on the 
over-all approach, acceptance of the 
method to fit it often follows rather 
easily. Thus when staff people set up a 
procedure, having already decided upon 
the results they want to achieve, they 
are merely offering a way to meet the 
agreed-upon objectives. They are simply 
administering the policy that has been 
established. This makes it easier to sell 
members of the management group the 
personnyl procedure. Since all have 
agreed to the policy, they are more will- 


** The “results approach,” as applied to specific 
areas of personnel administration, is discussed in 
the author’s earlier articles: “‘How Do You Spend 
Your Salary Dollar?’’ Tue Manacement Review, 
August, 1948; “Organization Dynamics: Stimulat- 
ing Management by Defining Results Expected,” 
PERSONNEL, January, 1952; and “Make Your 
, Executive Merit Ratings Realistic,” Personnet, 
May, 1953.—Eb. 
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ing to follow a procedure based on it. 
The result is that everyone tends toward 


a common approach to personnel prob- 
lems. 


In determining personnel policy we 
have found it helpful to break the per- 
sonnel program into six major areas. 
They are: 


. Defining the organization. 
. Employment and placement. 


. Wages and salaries—other types 
of compensation. 


4. Training. 

5. Employee relations. 

6. Benefits. 

Even though in actual practice these 
six areas tend to overlap, this kind of 


breakdown is helpful for purposes of an- 
alysis. 


An Over-all Personnel Objective 
The first step is to establish an over- 


all personnel objective in the company. 
Ordinarily it is well to have agreement 
as to coverage of the policy—whether it 


covers all personnel, including, for 
example, wage employees, salaried em- 
ployees, unionized and non-unionized 
employees, executives, etc. In  con- 
sidering the over-all personnel ob- 
jective itself, why not look at this as you 
would any other function of the business, 
and ask yourself this question: How 
should the personnel function contribute 
to the success of the enterprise as a 
whole? Shouldn’t it assume a responsi- 
bility to make just as specific a contri- 
bution as any other function—account- 
ing, engineering, production, sales, etc? 

As an answer to this question, we 
might consider this statement of an over- 
all personnel objective: 


To get the best possible return on 
the payroll dollar over the long run. 


By “return” we mean value, either quan- 
titatively or qualitatively. This may 
sound like a somewhat depersonalized 
objective, and perhaps inconsistent with 
the approaches that many of us would 
actually use in a personnel program. 
While the objective may appear to be 
cold, over-all application need by no 
means be impersonal or arbitrary. With 
such an objective, personnel procedures 
seem to stay “on the beam” much better. 


Define the Organization 


Some personnel men may feel that 
organization planning is not really part 
of the personnel program, and in many 
companies it has failed to receive any 
systematic attention. In the author’s ex- 
perience, however, this has often proved 
to be the most important single personnel 
function of a company. It strongly 
affects employee attitudes (especially at 
key levels), relationships between em- 
ployees, turnover, productivity, etc. In 
fact, when an organization is well defined 
and good sound organization policies are 
followed, certain “personnel problems” 
(absenteeism, turnover, poor employee 
application, etc.) often disappear. “De- 
fining the organization” means, of course, 
going far beyond setting up an organiza- 
tion chart. A true definition of organiza- 
tion carefully outlines the results ex- 
pected of each key man, the limits of his 
authority, and his important cooperative 
relationships with others in the company. 

As an over-al) objective for orgariza- 
tion definition, we might consider the 
following: 

To direct each employee to the most 

valuable total contribution he can 

make to the company at any one 
time. 


Some experts on organization planning 
may object to this as a definition of the 
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purpose of organization work. They may 
say that organization work attempts to 
establish proper delegations from the 
top down. However, we have found 
that with the objective we have sug- 
gested, the actual defining of organiza- 
tion within a company becomes much 
more realistic. To the “non-experts” on 
organization planning this seems to be 
practical. It emphasizes the need to 
carry organization work through to its 
practical application—the point where 
it is of tangible value to the company. 

What are some of the rules that should 
be well understood on organization? One 
of them is this: If you wish to direct 
people to their most valuable contribu- 
tion, each employee should know what 
result is expected of him. This naturally 
leads to an agreement that the results 
expected of every job should be written 
up and understood between the super- 
visor and his subordinate. Establishing 


this understanding should be a primary 
responsibility of supervisors at every 


level. Agreement on this rule helps a 
great deal later in getting executives at 
the higher level to follow it, for they are 
often the main violators. (To illustrate 
what we mean by the “results approach,” 
an executive job description which defines 
the job in terms of the results expected 
is shown on pp. 449-450. This kind of 
thinking, as we shall try to demonstrate, 
is applicable to many other areas of per- 
sonnel administration. ) 


Returning to the subject of organiza- 
tion, another point must be clearly under- 
stood—the definition of a line function 
and a staff function and, as far as pos- 
sible, a description of the authority of 
staff people. This should be decided so 
that they can (1) be effective in their 
fields, and (2) aid the line in carrying 
out its work. One step in this direction 
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is to define the results expected of staff 
and line so that the setup encourages 
cooperation between them. In_ other 
words, try to define their jobs so a real 
mutuality of interests exists, without 
compulsion onthe part of one to fight 
for credit to the detriment of the other. 

Another rule that it might be well to 
have written up is that no one should 
give instructions directly to another 
employee without permission of that em- 
ployee’s supervisor. Many of the diffi- 
culties on this problem start at the top. 
Once the executive group has agreed 
to this policy and discussed its impli- 
cations, it is much easier to enforce in 
the future. 

There are many other organization 
rules that should be discussed and de- 
cided on to make sure the organizational 
setup encourages the most productive 
effort of employees. Those which have 
been cited are simply examples. 


Employment and Placement 


Here, again, you must ask in what 
way this function contributes to our 
over-all personnel objective. Perhaps 
you will then arrive at this as an objec- 
tive for employment and placement: 

To obtain the employee for the job 

who can help management realize 

the lowest possible unit cost. 

What policies will help you arrive at 
this objective? You may want to get 
an agreement that all recruitment be 
done by one individual or one depart- 
ment but that the final decision to hire 
remain with the immediate supervisors. 
It is much easier to sell this idea once 
the employment objective has been 
agreed on. This kind of objective em- 
phasizes the need for good hiring prac- 
tices. It points up the desirability, for 
example, of having some rules on the 
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use of reference checks. It also points up 
the importance of a strict employee re- 
view during the probationary period to 
decide whether or not the worker should 
stay on the job. Moreover, it highlights 
the need for realistic job specifications. 
In many firms there is a tendency to 
“overhire”—to require people with more 
background than is needed for a job. 
You can now ask, “What kind of person 
can do the job and at the lowest cost to 
us?” Such a criterion can have far-reach- 
ing implications for a company’s employ- 
ment policies. A natural outgrowth of 
this kind of thinking, for example, might 
be a policy with regard to the rehiring 
of former employees so as to take ad- 
vantage of their past training and ex- 
perience. 

One of the most important aspects of 
an employment and placement policy pro- 
gram is the research phase of employ- 
ment. In considering policies in this 
area, it would seem logical to agree to 
a continual program of checking to make 
sure that employees of real worth are 
being hired. Validation studies thus 
become recognized as a necessary part 
of the program. 

In discussing employment and place- 
ment policy it is pertinent to consider 
the value of promotions from within. 
In many cases, the many benefits of 
promotions from within as against hiring 
from the outside are not realized. You 
can discuss the fact that the man outside 
generally appears better on the surface. 
You don’t know his weak points as well 
as you know those of the man who’s in 
the company. In most cases this dis- 
cussion tends toward this rule: If the 
man in the company looks as if he will 
potentially be a fair employee after a 
period of training as against a man out- 
side the company who impresses you as 
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outstanding, the gamble is generally with 
the man on the inside. We tend to under- 
rate the man we know well. In addi- 
tion, the drive and impetus derived 
from getting a chance at a promotion 
often makes the man already in the 
company outdo himself to prove he can 
handle the job. The over-all pep in the 
organization resulting from internal pro- 
motions is a further inducement. 

In formulating employment policy, 
the problem of lining up promotable 
material for key jobs should also be 
brought up. You should agree on a 
policy with regard to the number of 
potential candidates to be groomed for 
possible future promotions. This is also 
the time to decide a policy on hiring 
relatives or any other special groups of 
individuals. If these policies are deter- 
mined, it is much easier in the future 
to point out to individual supervisors 
and executives the hiring practices they 
should be following. 


Compensation 


On employee compensation you might 
ask how your compensation plan can 
best serve your over-all personnel ob- 


jective. In general, three basic prin- 
ciples have been found helpful in steer- 
ing a wage and salary or compensation 
plan toward this over-all objective. They 
are: 


1. To pay people, as far as possible, 
in accordance with the value they 
give the company. 

- To look at all compensation as an 
incentive toward more work, bet- 
ter work, or more important work. 

3. To pay enough to attract and hold 
qualified employees. 

These three principles help in solving 
almost all wage and salary problems. 
At times, of course, the application of 











XYZ CorPoRATION ORGANIZATIONAL MANUAL 


POSITION: CONTROLLER 


REPORTS TO: President 


DATE: February 1, 1954 





GENERAL FUNCTION: Responsible for the control of all accounts (prompt pointing up of need for action) of the 
company; for efficiently providing all accounting, salary, and office services to the organization. 





Results Expected 


Authority to Get Results 


Indications of Performance 





DIRECT RESULTS 

1. Recommends needed policies on financial, 
accounting, tax, credit, salary, general of- 
fice, insurance, and all control functions to 
the President. 


2. Points out significant trends in accounts in 
his accounting procedures. 


3. Establishes cost controls on all functions 
of the business and presents data to super- 
visory and executive personnel in order to 
get action on them. 


4. Provides office services to all members of 
the organization at the lowest possible cost. 





Develops and presents these recommenda- 
tions as he feels they are necessary. 


Develops accounting reports and presents 
interpretations according to the broad 
policy approved by the President. 


Develops the controls he feels he needs 
and continually follows up on them to 
point out deviations. 

Will call meetings to get action on devia- 
tions shown up by controls. 


Sets up office procedures within the broad 
policies approved by the President. 


Initiates changes in forms and procedures 
as he feels that it is advisable. 





Number of problems that develop to major 
cost items before his controls have pointed 
them out. 

Dollars cost of office and accounting fune- 
tions compared to sales. 

Number of tax, insurance, and accounting 
control recommendations he makes that 
result in savings. 


Number of significant trends that are 
pointed up. 

Dollar cost of accounting functions com- 
pared to dollar of sales. 

Dollar savings made by close attention to 
tax requirements. 


Number of deviations he gets corrective 
action on. 

Dollar cost of controls per dollar savings 
on corrective action. 


Number of times office services are not 
provided promptly or accurately. 
Dollar cost of office services compared to 
payroll dollars or sales dollars. 
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one principle may appear to be some- 
what contradictory to another; in that 
event, the one holds that best fits the 


over-all personnel objective. 


If you agree to look at all compen- 
sation as incentive, you should consider 
some of the rules of incentives. In gen- 
eral, a money incentive is more effec- 
tive if the money is paid as earned. In 
addition, an incentive seems to work 
better if it is based on some previously 
determined standard of performance. Of 
course the employee should know what 
the standard is, and his production 
should be compared with it. This gen- 
erally leads to the conclusion that every 
job ought to have some kind of standard. 
Simply ask yourself the question: What 
should this job do for us? The answer 
should give some indication of the 
standard of performance (even though 
it is rough) that should be expected on 
the job. 


Another rule of incentive that you may 
consider is that the employee should 
feel he has control of the production 
compared to the standard. This over- 
all incentive rule is very helpful later 
in deciding, for example, the way in 
which you will handle merit increases, 
bonus systems, profit-sharing systems, 
and so on. 

You will want to have rules on salary 
ranges. The purpose of the range is 
generally to provide an incentive. The 
answer on the size of the raise, the 
amount of overlap, and the amount to 
be paid for superior performance can 
generally be decided on incentive prin- 
ciples. 


You will want policies on handling in- 
dividual raises. If you wish to get the 
maximum incentive it generally appears 
that the person who is closest to his 
work should handle the raise—the 
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recommendation, the carry-through with 
the employee. Ordinarily, this means 
the immediate supervisor. It will also 
help to have policies on general in- 
creases. Decide which policy on gen- 
eral increases best fits the wage prin- 
ciples, leading to the over-all personnel 
objective. 

There are other pay policies with re- 
gard to transfers, pay of women as 
compared to men, aged employees, lay- 
offs, new job studies, etc., that could 
well be developed, based on the three 
principles, and incorporated into your 
policy. You may want to consider the 
value of paying employees for staying 
with the company in the hope that they 
will fill higher jobs in the future. The 
three principles serve as an aid in re- 
solving problems on overtime, on shift 
premiums, and in fact almost any kind 
of extra compensation. They help on 
surveys—in deciding the purpose of sur- 
veys, whom you should survey and why, 
and how you should use the surveys in 
setting your structure. 

On a problem which is always con- 
troversial—compensation of employees— 
this kind of approach seems to simplify 
decisions and make them more con- 
sistent from month to month. 


Training 


The objective of training might be as 
follows: 


To help each employee realize his 
greatest potential efficiency on the 
job. 

If this is agreed to, it becomes easier 
to get concurrence on training policies. 
Perhaps you should have an agreement 
that every employee must be given the 
necessary instruction for his job before 
he is allowed to go ahead. In discuss- 
ing this you may decide that the imme- 
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diate supervisor should do most of this 
training. In addition, the executive 
group might agree that whoever does 
the training should first be taught how 
to train. 

You will want to decide whether to 
encourage employees to take outside 
courses in line with their work—what 
type of study should be encouraged and 
to what extent. You should get decisions 
generally on whether or not certain 
types of training should be contemplated 
and the basic purposes behind them. 
This points up the desirability of meas- 
uring the results of training. 

Since the training objective points up 
actual accomplishment on the job, it 
emphasizes learning by doing, the value 
of guided experience. In the statement 
of this objective, “his job” refers to the 
present job of a man or the job to which 
he is to be promoted or transferred. 


Employee Relations 


In a sense employee relations pervades 
all personnel activities. Looking at it as a 
phase of personnel concerned with work- 
ing with an employee directly, the objec- 
tive here might be: 

To make each employee want to do 

his best for the company. 

Once you have agreed to this as the 
objective, it seems easier to decide poli- 
cies. For example, most people agree 
that all employees should be treated as 
individuals, This alone is not enough, 
however. It requires some definition. 
For instance, should it mean treating 
him as an equal? Should it mean min- 
imizing the caste system in the com- 
pany? If so, you may want to question 
the advisability of special privileges for 
certain groups of employees. 

Another generally accepted belief is 
that each supervisor and executive must 
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set a good example. Employees are 
stimulated more by what their super- 
visors do than by what they say. Recog- 
nition of this fact may cause manage- 
ment to give some thought to policies 
designed to build and strengthen em- 
ployee confidence in supervision. 

You may, for example, want to stress 
the importance of decisiveness on the 
part of supervisors and therefore may 
incorporate into your policy some guides 
for disciplining and similar action. At 
the same time you want to be sure that 
all decisions of the company seem fair 
to the employee (something that is often 
given little consideration in executive 
edicts). You will therefore want to de- 
cide, among other things, where a com- 
munications program fits into this pro- 
gram and what it should do for you. 


One of the important points to con- 
sider is the matter of employee partici- 
pation in company affairs. One rule of 
thumb that we have used is to agree that 
generally employees may participate 
wherever they are primarily affected, 
where they can make a real contribution, 
and wherever costs are not directly 
affected. As costs begin to figure promi- 
nently, management must reserve more 
and more of the right to decide. A 
general rule of this kind will permit em- 
ployee participation in many different 
areas without undue interference with 
management prerogatives. Problems 
often arise that involve little in the way 
of actual costs but employees feel that 
they are seriously affected. Giving them 
a sense of participation in these activities 
seems to motivate them to do better work. 

It becomes clear, too, that employee 
relations ideas must be repeated over and 
over again, like advertising. As you dis- 
cuss the fact that it is desirable that the 
employee should continually want to do 
his best for the company, it becomes 
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clear that no one force in and of itself, 
will keep people at top application very 
long. There must be a series of smaller 
“motivators” continually at work to 
maintain the employee’s desire to do his 
best for the company. 


Benefits 


You might set up something like the 
following objective for benefits: 

To give the employee peace of mind 

or to protect his physical well-being 

to the extent that, in the long run, 
the cost of the benefit will be no 
more than the return the company 
may reasonably expect to receive. 

Such an objective would suggest a 
little different way of viewing benefit 
plans. It means evaluating benefits in 
terms of their effect on recruitment, on 
employee stability, on employee morale, 
etc. The result would not necessarily 
mean the elimination of a plan, but it 
might suggest certain changes or sub- 
stitutions in benefits so as to gear them 
in the direction of this benefit objec- 
tive as closely as possible. 

The benefit objective itself very nat- 
urally suggests that a check should be 
made of every benefit to see whether 
employees really want it. It may be that 
they would attach far greater value to 
another type of benefit that could be 
substituted without extra cost. 

As you consider employees’ attitudes 
toward benefits, keep in mind the desir- 
ability of plans that require employee 
participation in the cost. They give you 
some gauge as to whether the employees 
really want the benefit. If employees 
are willing to pay out some of their own 
money, the benefit must be of some value 
to them. As you discuss the benefit ob- 
jective it also becomes clear that dif- 
ferent types of benefits should be con- 
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sidered for different groups of employees, 
depending upon their individual wants 
or requirements. Blanket insurance 
plans, for example, may not yield the 
best return to the company for the money 
spent. 

There is still another facet of this 
problem of getting the most from your 
benefit program; as long as you main- 
tain the benefit, the want on which it 
is based, and which it meets, should 
be continually emphasized. 

The question as to whether or not the 
company is ahead of or behind the aver- 
age in the community on a benefit may 
be decided to be of secondary import- 
ance. Often benefits that are prevalent 
in the community are of very little con- 
cern to the employees in a particular 
plant. 


Value of the “‘Results Approach” 


There are many other policies that 


should be considered and written up in 
a similar fashion in order to get a per- 


sonnel “track to run on.” The fore- 
going are just a few examples and their 
main purpose is to illustrate the kind of 
thinking behind a “results approach” to 
personnel policy. In brief, this simply 
means working out personnel policies 
step by step in terms of clearly stated ob- 
jectives and evaluating present or pro- 
posed policies in the light of those 
agreed-upon objectives. You may find, 
in the course of such an evaluation, that 
certain of your policies do not in prac- 
tice “pay off” in terms of the goals that 
have been set for them. With the estab- 
lishment of carefully thought out ob- 
jectives these can readily be identified. 
You will then be in a position to elim- 
inate policies that are weak or ineffective 
and to build a strong, hard-hitting over- 
all personnel program that is a real asset 
to the company. 
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There was a time when management visualized social research in an “ivory tower” 
setting—and was quite content to let it remain there. In recent years, however, the 
social scientists have contributed so much of practical value to industry—particu- 
larly in the field of human relations—that increased cooperation between the two 
seems not only mutually advantageous but necessary for continued progress. To this 
end, the authors explore some of the means whereby social science and industry can 
reconcile such differences between them as still exist and develop an even more 


profitable alliance. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH in America has become 
a million-dollar business. From time to 
time it has changed its emphasis and 
method, but the work of management 
consultants and university research 
groups has become an established part of 
the industrial scene. 

The most familiar kind of social re- 
search in industry is applied research. 
Management consultants are frequently 
called in to examine a specific situation 
and to recommend solutions to certain 
problems. The consultant interviews in- 
dividuals, studies documents, or carries 
out whatever other investigations seem 
appropriate, and states his recommenda- 
tions as guides to managerial action. 

In contrast, the programs of basic 
social science research, established dur- 
ing the past few decades by universities, 
government organizations, and private 
institutions, have different aims and in- 


terests. These programs are concerned 
with a fundamental understanding of 
social life. Their objective is general 
knowledge rather than specific policy rec- 
ommendations. 

The relationship between applied and 
basic social research is parallel to this 
relationship in natural science: applied 
natural science research uses the general 
findings of basic natural science research 
to solve specific technological problems. 
In the same way, management consult- 
ants use basic social science findings to 
obtain specific, uniquely applicable solu- 
tions to industrial problems. Their task 
is more difficult because basic social 
science knowledge upon which they can 
draw is limited. 


Securing Backing and a Research Setting 


A practical difference between these 
two types of research is commonly found 


* This article is based upon a paper entitled “Human Organizations Research Faces Industry: 
An Exercise in the Public Relations of Science,” presented by the senior author at the Annual 
Meeting, American Association for the Advancement of Science, St. Louis, December, 1952. 
Many of its ideas are drawn from the experiences of the Human Relations Research Group, 


Institute of Industrial Relations; UCLA. Th 


e Human Relations Research Group, headed by 


Dr. Robert Tannenbaum, has been operating under a grant from the Office of Naval Research. 
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in their respective sources of financial 
backing. While interested managements 
directly support applied research con- 
ducted in their own firms, the social 
scientist who conducts basic research re- 
ceives financial support from outside the 
research setting. Here the social scientist 
takes the initiative in selecting a topic 
for investigation, and it is he who applies 
for a grant from a university, private 
research foundation, or government agen- 
cy. Usually a committee screens the ap- 
plications and supports those investiga- 
tions which conform best to the standards 
of the institution. 

After having obtained the necessary 
financing, one of the social researcher’s 
immediate problems is to gain entry into 
an organization in which he may carry 
out basic research. Often he finds that 
this is not easy. Managers do not always 
understand the nature of basic social 
research, or its role in the economy. And 
researchers are not always skilled in in- 
terpreting to managers the functions of 
fundamental social science. When con- 
fronted by social scientists seeking re- 
search settings, managers often have 
doubts and objections. These typically 
have their foundations in fact. Offering 
an organization as a “guinea pig” is not 
necessarily an appealing prospect. Yet 
the “guinea pig” analogy is not quite 
valid. While a laboratory animal is pas- 
sively at the mercy of an experimenter, 
human organizations are never passively 
at the mercy of social scientists. In fact, 
mutually beneficial relationships can be 
developed between basic social research 
and industry if both parties recognize 
their mutual responsibilities, as well as 
the potential advantages of working to- 
gether. 


Applied Research Is Not Enough 


Applied research typically is instituted 
when a manager recognizes an organiza- 
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tional difficulty which he believes can be 
solved by a consultant or expert. Unrec- 
ognized difficulties, and difficulties which 
the manager believes insoluble, are not 
considered. Few of these issues are likely 
to come to the attention of the social 
scientist unless he himself attempts to 
ferret them out. 

If most social research in industry is 
to be directed toward solving specific 
human and organizational problems rec- 
ognized by management, there is serious 
danger that a distorted view of industry 
will be obtained. If laws and generaliza- 
tions are based upon a biased sample of 
industrial situations, in the long run 
science’s understanding of social struc- 
ture and the derivable answers to man- 
agement problems can never be com- 
plete.’ Representative samples of organi- 
zations are needed, not fortuitous accu- 
mulations of information drawn largely 
from situations conspicuously beset by 
recognized organizational problems. It is 
apparent, then, that to obtain a balanced 
and comprehensive over-view of the hu- 
man dynamics of industrial organizations, 
the widest variety of firms must cooperate 
with social researchers. Thus the manager 
who is in a position to permit or deny 
entry in a very real sense influences social 
research progress. 


Social Responsibility and Basic Research 


The paths of science are not always 
direct. A penny spent on research is not 
always followed immediately by two pen- 


1 Another kind of social research—laboratory experi- 
ment with small groups—is now producing interest- 
ing analyses of some social phenomena. 
these experiments are limited to artificially simplified 


At present, 


social situations. Observations in industry are nec- 
essary to test the agreement between laboratory 
results and the findings drawn from actual indus- 
trial + For accounts of laboratory re- 
search, see R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analy- 
sis: A Method for the Study of Small Groups; A. 
Bavelas and D. Barrett, “An Experimental Ap- 
proach to Organizational Communication,” Perr- 
SONNEL, March, 1951, pp. 366-371; and 7 E. 
Roseborough, ‘Experimental Studies of mall 

* Psychological Bulletin, 1953, pp. 


July, 
275-303 
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nies earned. Still, American industry 
spends immense sums on physical science 
research. The Bell Telephone Laborato- 
, General Electric, and DuPont are 
among the many large firms supporting 
such research. Over the years a single 
finding may justify all the time and ef- 
fort that may have appeared fruitless. 
Industry’s direct financial support of 
basic social research has been limited, 
though the ultimate rewards of increas- 
ingly effective human organization in 
industry may be considerable. Yet even 
if actual financing is disregarded, man- 
agement shares social responsibility for 
facilitating such research. For many 
years universities and foundations have 
devoted energy to investigating funda- 
mental principles of social functioning. 
Studies of group process, of participation 
in decision-making, of counseling and 
interviewing are illustrative? Many of 
the ideas developed by university and 
foundation scientists have already found 
application in supervisory training, se- 
lection, and plans for streamlining for- 
mal organization. In this way manage- 
ment shares the benefits of social science. 
Through time, the further expansion of 
basic knowledge bears promise of ever- 
increasing service to practical managerial 
situations. Thus, there are good reasons 
for aiding the work of social researchers. 
There is need for true give-and-take be- 
tween the social scientist in search of a 
field setting and the manager who plays 
the role of gatekeeper. Frank facing of 
the problems that may arise when a firm 
plays host to basic social research and a 
clear understanding of respective pur- 
poses and goals would do much to facili- 
tate such projects in industry. 
* Robert Tannenbaum and Fred Massarik, ‘“Partici- 
Bisking "Process," Canauian Journa reo 
and Political Science, Auguat, 1950, pp. 408-418; 
a hs Rogers, Counsel and Psychotherapy, 
hton Mifflin = Conens joston, 1942; D. Cart- 
wri t and A. Zander, roup Dynamics: Research 


Theory, Row, Peterson and Company, Evan- 
— Il, 1953. 
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In attempting to find suitable indus- 
trial organizations for social research, 
members of the UCLA Human Relations 
Research Group have encountered vari- 
ous resistances. While these resistances 
are undoubtedly based in part upon real 
concerns, they are due also in part to 
vague uneasiness and to misunderstand- 
ing. It may be well to consider a few 
in some detail. 


EXPRESSED RESISTANCES: 
SOME QUESTIONS AND STATEMENTS 


1. “Will a study mean trouble?” Fre- 
quently the manager views the researcher 
as a possible source of trouble, and he 
asks many questions in order to ascertain 
the nature, extent, and implications of 
the anticipated disturbance. For exam- 
ple, such comments as the following are 
characteristic: 

To tell you the truth, everything is going 

so well that we don’t need any help here. 

We just don’t have any problems, and we 

don’t see how you can ask a lot of questions 


in the factory without making the men 
wonder what’s going on. 


A top executive of a firm planning to 
open a new Los Angeles branch spoke 
more unequivocally when a researcher 
asked why repeated letters to his eastern 
office, proposing a study, had remained 
unanswered: 


Well, wasn’t my silence answer enough? 
What do you think we are trying to do 
here? We can’t be a bunch of guinea pigs 
for you fellows. We don’t want people ask- 
ing us a lot of silly questions. Frankly, we 
are moving out here to run a factory, and 
we just can’t be bothered with this sort 
of thing. 


Yet “trouble” is not a necessary con- 
comitant of research. Indeed, it is to the 
researcher’s advantage to be as unob- 
trusive as possible. Especially when he 
intends to continue his research within 
a given organization for a period of time, 
he will not want to alter the existing 
interpersonal or attitudinal characteristics 
of the firm. Since he is merely a mea- 





suring instrument, he will want to mini- 
mize his own impact upon the situation 
he is measuring. 

Still, for practical reasons, managers 
may ask researchers to avoid “danger 
spots,” such as a department in which 
the pressure of work or internal tensions 
might hinder both research and organiza- 
tional effectiveness.* Research may have 
unforeseen consequences by drawing at- 
tention to unrecognized problems. Some 
of these problems are not serious while 
they are latent, but demand resolution 
when recognized, thus diverting energy 
from other areas of work. In the long 
run, however, facing up to slumbering 
problems may well pay off in heightened 
organizational effectiveness. 

Social researchers are currently being 
trained in the human relations skills ne- 
cessary for effective relations with others 
during the research process. This train- 
ing, too, attempts to help the researchers 
to be more adept, and thus non-disrup- 
tive, while collecting data in organiza- 
tions.* 

This is not to claim that all those who 
wish to carry out research have acquired 
these skills. A theoretically-oriented social 
researcher may be unfamiliar with the 
requirements of field work. The manager 
retains his prerogative of judging the 
possible affects caused by any particular 
researcher. 

In a sense, the researcher enters into 
an informal contractual relationship with 
the manager, whereby the researcher 
agrees that the research will not be dis- 
ruptive. If, as the study progresses, dis- 
ruption can be clearly traced to the re- 
search work, there is no question that 


®An avoidance of such danger spots would not 


affect the validity of all research projects. But 
unless we examine some of these problems, perhaps 
with special techniques, we may end up with 
serious gaps in knowledge. 
“Social Relations Skills in Field Research,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 
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the manager can terminate the relation- 
ship. 

2. “Will a study mean expense?” 
Many managers are quite concerned 
about financial commitments that a re- 
search project might entail. They are 
occasionally suspicious of a project 
which, superficially at least, seems to 
give something for nothing. 

It is true that university-sponsored or 
grant-supported basic research rarely 
makes any direct demands upon the firm 
for financial support. We have already 
noted that in this respect it differs from 
“consulting” research, which is usually 
financed by the organization which hopes 
to benefit from it. However, even basic 
research does involve expense to the host 
organization—a less direct cost consist- 
ing of the time which employees on all 
levels spend cooperating with the research 
staff, and overhead. 

Inquiring about such costs, one execu- 
tive put it this way: 

Let’s suppose that you go ahead with the 

study. This means that you will be spend- 

ing a lot of time talking to people around 
the plant and giving them all sorts of tests 
and questionnaires. That sort of thing is 
going to cost us a lot of money because we 
will be paying for the time that is spent on 
other things besides egg Just how 


much time do you think it will take for 
each employee? 


Lack of clarity about costs may lead to 
confusion and misunderstandings. When- 
ever possible, the manager should obtain 
some estimate of the time demands the 
researcher will make upon members of 
the organization. This does not mean that 
the figures should be inflexible, but that 
adequate estimates will make possible 
optimal scheduling and realistic planning. 

Over the years, time and overhead 
costs resulting from basic social research 
may well pay for themselves. The bene- 
fits that may emerge later from basic 
social science—benefits analogous to 
those accruing from basic physical 
science—have already been mentioned. 
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It is yet early in the history of large- 
scale fundamental social inquiry. Though 
the ultimate gains still are not certainties, 
current evidence surely suggests that 
these expenditures are worthwhile invest- 
ments in future social and industrial 


well-being. 


3. “How will a study benefit the 
firm?” In general, a manager expects 
a direct return for time and effort. When 
he is asked to cooperate with basic social 
research, he may doubt whether it can 
lead to tangible financial gains or im- 
proved morale. For the manager of a 
corporation, these doubts may be height- 
ened by awareness that he may have to 
answer to the stockholders for the time 
and overhead costs involved. 


An executive of a large Los Angeles 
manufacturing plant expressed this 
feeling: 

I've never been sure about the sort of thing 

(basic social research) that you've been 

suggesting. We had consultants in a year 

ago, and had just a little success with their 
work. I’m not at all sure that the Board 
of Directors would let me authorize a study. 

I think they would balk because, with pro- 

duction pressures being what they are, all 

the time that the workers would spend in 
the project just would not pay off as far as 
we are concerned. 


Of course, it is true that the benefits 
may be long-run rather than immediate, 
and that no single basic investigation can 
be viewed as necessarily having an im- 
mediate, clear-cut economic reward for 
the host organization. Still, relevant as- 
pects of fundamental social science pro- 
jects can be “fed back” into the organi- 
zation. This feed-back, by way of staff 
meetings, training programs, and memo- 
randa, may not concern crucial trouble 
spots, and it may not “solve problems.” 
But it can provide some useful insights 
into the host organization’s day-by-day 
operation. When employers and em- 
ployees understand the social environ- 
ment in which they live and work, ten- 
sions and barriers to communication can 
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be reduced more easily. The research 
may provide a healthy stimulant in a 
quest for constructive self-criticism.5 

From a practical standpoint, it is pos- 
sible for the social researcher to incor- 
porate within the frame of a basic in- 
vestigation some hypotheses of immedi- 
ate interest to management. Indeed, such 
hypotheses or hunches for investigation 
also may be meaningful parts of the 
broader study. At any rate, it is not un- 
reasonable for management to ask the 
social scientist to integrate some sub- 
sidiary “applied” phases within the de- 
sign of the fundamental inquiry. Signifi- 
cant direct gains, as well as long-run 
benefits, may thus be provided. 

4. “How will the employees feel about 
this?” Whether it is a rationalization or 
a fact, some managers express the fear 
that the employees will regard the study 
as an imposition or threat. For example, 
one company president said: 


I think your study is a good idea. But the 
workers here are hired to do a job. They 
don’t care about science, and they don’t want 
to fill out questionnaires or worry about in- 
terviews. I think we'll have a tough time 
getting them to cooperate. 


There is much evidence that the co- 
operation of employees is readily ob- 
tained if two conditions are met: first, if 
the management and any unions that 
may exist take an interest in the project 
and encourage cooperation; and second, 
if the researcher assures the employees 
that their confidences, represented by the 
information they furnish, will be fully 
respected. 

Research rapport is determined largely 
by the attitudes toward the investigation 
held by the management, the formal 
union organization (if any), the social 
researcher, and the employee himself. If 
these attitudes create an atmosphere of 


5 See F. 


Mann and R. Likert, “The Need for Re- 
search on the Communication of Research Results,” 
Human Organization, December, 1952. 





understanding and free interchange of 
opinion, positive results have a good 
chance of emerging. 

For example, basic social research may 
even serve a function akin to that of 
counseling or morale surveys. The data- 
gathering methods often provide the em- 
ployee with an opportunity to vent feel- 
ings about his job, his fellow-workers, 
and his superiors, which he cannot easily 
express during his daily work. Respond- 
ing to a basic research questionnaire or 
interview often creates less anxiety than 
is aroused when, in applied social science 
or counseling, employees suspect that 
their responses may lead to adverse man- 
agerial action, despite assurances to the 
contrary. Of course, in basic social re- 
search the individual still has the right 
to refuse to cooperate, though non-re- 
sponse does reduce the value of the 
findings. 


5. “What will happen to the find- 
ings?” Some managers are quite con- 
cerned about the possibility that confi- 
dential information may spread to com- 
peting organizations. Similarly, in some 
instances managers express fears that 
negative publicity may result from a 
general dissemination of findings. One 
vice-president put it this way, for 
example: 

Now you may know that we are in a pretty 

tough competitive position. We certainly 

don’t want the other outfits to get any in- 
side dope about the way we've been opera- 
ting. We don’t want them to know our plans 


either. . . . Just what are you going to do 
with the results of your research? 


Or, as another company officer said: 
Will you mention the name of the firm in 
your reports? Will we have an opportunity 
to look over your materials before you write 
them ... just in case there is some aspect 
that we don’t feel we should be publicizing 
right now? 

No competent researcher wishes to 
communicate confidential information to 
his host organization’s competitors. Most 


articles for the technical journals consist 
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of general statements about social pro- 
cesses rather than potentially harmful 
case material. Still, managers should 
clearly understand the implications of the 
publication of research findings. While 
in many cases no mention is made of the 
host organization’s real name, identifica- 
tion is sometimes possible. Researchers 
agree that not all findings are publish- 
able, particularly if damaging or truly 
confidential facts may be laid bare. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that in 
most cases a technical report dealing with 
a basic research project is oriented in 
such a way that the problem of dissemi- 
nating confidential information to un- 
authorized personnel is minimal. 


UNEXPRESSED RESISTANCES: 
UNDERCURRENTS 


The manager who is asked to make 
his firm available for a study occasionally 
has feelings and attitudes which prevent 
him from recognizing or expressing 
openly all his misgivings about the pro- 
ject. He may not want to state all his 
doubts. Some of these “hidden” ques- 
tions seem to be the following: 


1. “Can science be applied to social 
phenomena?” The researcher is cast in 
the role of scientist when he speaks to 
the manager. This is legitimate, because 
the researcher’s primary interest is ob- 
taining scientifically valid conclusions. 
Futhermore, this role emphasizes the im- 
partiality of the research process and 
thus may remove some elements of sus- 
picion from the manager’s mind. This 
role is not an unmixed blessing, how- 
ever. While few managers would say so, 
they may doubt that any sort of social 
investigation can be “scientific.” The 
associations that go with the word “sci- 
ence” stem largely from the realm of 
natural science in general and from phy- 
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sics in particular. In fact, it is the meth- 
od, not the data, that determines what 
is scientific.® While the complexity of 
social events makes their scientific analy- 
sis more difficult, research already has 
shown that such analysis is feasible. Re- 
searchers at MIT, Ohio State, Harvard, 
Yale, and Michigan have provided out- 
standing examples of the effective appli- 
cation of scientific method to complex 
social problems. 


2. “Will the study show management 
in a bad light?” Perhaps unrecognized, 
there may be fears that some phase of 
the research may point to errors for 
which particular managers can be held 
responsible. The crux rests not in a basic 
management policy of covering up for 
mistakes, but rather in a_ general 
fear that managers are not performing 
their jobs most effectively. Such lack of 
confidence is very common but is rarely 
expressed,” 

In a sense this is the unstated counter- 
part of the question, “what will happen 
to the findings?” The central concern 
here, however, is with the protection of 
individual managers, rather than with 
broader questions relating to competitive 
strength or organizational reputation. 
Again, though research reports do not 
identify individuals, unique circumstances 
still may make it possible for persons 
familiar with the situation to do so. 
Furthermore, criteria of organizational 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness, which fre- 
quently are necessary to research pro- 
jects, may suggest success or failure on 
the part of specific managers. The at- 
mosphere in which such indirect “fault- 


*Cf. Otakar Machotka, “Is Sociology a 
Science?” American Journal of 

ruary, 1949. 
™See the analysis of evan E and fear of 
failure in are by William E. Henry, “The 
Business A Study in the Psychody- 
Role,” American Journal of 
1949, pp. 286-291; and Robert 
ecutive Neurosis,” Harvard 
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finding” takes place is crucial. With ade- 
quate understanding and with a willing- 
ness to learn, such recognition of short- 
comings can prove extremely valuable in 
enhancing managerial and organizational 
effectiveness. 

3. “Just who is behind this study?” 
We have found that the interactions be- 
tween researcher and manager are in- 
fluenced somewhat by the manager’s 
opinion of the agency that is sponsoring 
the research. If the sponsoring agency 
is a university, a manager may hold pre- 
conceptions about the social or political 
beliefs of the faculty members, or in 
fact about universities in general. Or he 
may have confidence in the university 
for its contributions to research and in- 
dustrial progress. Similarly, some man- 
agers may believe that a private founda- 
tion sponsoring research may have a spe- 
cial interest in the results, especially if 
the foundation happens to be supported 
by a large business organization. And, 
at the semantic level, “socialism” and 
“social science” may be confused, with 
obviously disastrous consequences for the 
possibilities of conducting social research. 

The manager has every right to know 
who is backing a particular research pro- 
posal. He should make it his business 
to find out. Almost always, he will find 
that the motives of the social researcher 
are sincere, and devoted to the progress 
of interpersonal and industrial harmony. 


TOWARP BETTER RESEARCHER- 
MANAGER UNDERSTANDING 


We think that these resistances to basic 
social research in industry can be over- 
come. The social scientist needs to gain 
greater insight into the nature of the 
manager’s attitudes. And, similarly, the 
manager needs to learn more about the 
motives and functions of social scientists. 
Basic to such heightened mutual aware- 





ness is a real knowledge of the specific 
beliefs and attitudes that are held by the 
people who are “management” and 
by those who are “social science.” Re- 
search in this area, however, is limited.® 

Indeed, we have much to learn about 
what social scientists and managers are 
like. But some steps can now be taken 
to break down the barriers that stand in 
the way of good working relationships, 
for we do have some knowledge, drawn 
from the literature and from common- 
sense observation, which provides a 
starting point. 


Cross Fertilization of ideas 


Increasingly, business executives and 
social scientists find that they have some- 
thing in common. The separate ivory 
towers of both business and science are 
disappearing. There is growing partici- 
pation by managers in university pro- 
grams, including teaching, and univer- 
sity people frequently serve as manage- 
ment consultants. More and more stu- 
dent groups are visiting industrial plants 
as a part of their social science training, 
and industrial employees are receiving 
further training at universities. With 
increased contacts between university and 
industrial personnel, those who are in- 
terested in conducting basic social re- 
search in industry have greater oppor- 
tunities to meet their potential research 
subjects and the managers who can open 
the doors. At the same time, industry 
people are becoming acquainted with the 
social scientists who may wish to study 
them. Managers have issued open invi- 
tations to us after becoming familiar with 
our interests and aims. 


In addition to an increase in personal 
contacts in general, some special tech- 


®See Anne Roe, “Psychological Study of Eminent 
Psychologists and Anthropologists, and a - 
rison with Biological and Physical Scientists,” 
'sychological Monographs, Vol. 67, No. 2, 1953. 
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niques can be employed to further mutual 
understanding between researchers and 
managers. 


Community Relations Programs 


Both business men’s groups and unl- 
versities frequently sponsor conferences, 
round tables,. and conventions. Often 
these get-togethers concentrate on tech- 
nical topics of interest primarily to “the 
fraternity.” At other times, however, 
energetic efforts are directed toward ob- 
taining wide participation, and some uni- 
versity activities of this sort attempt to 
bring about closer liaison between indus- 
try and university. The inclusion of sub- 
ject matter on the relationships between 
social inquiry and industrial functioning 
in conference programs sponsored by uni- 
versities and industrial groups would be 
desirable to bridge the gap between 
managerial and research values. Further- 
more, universities and business associa- 
tions well might consider planning com- 
munity conferences around such topics 
as “Social Science and the Goals of Man- 
agement,” or “Industry Meets Social 
Research.” 


Publications 


Many of the results of social research 
are available to management, both in 
social science journals and in manage- 
ment journals. However, there is a 
greater need for popularized, non-tech- 
nical handbooks, summarizing the ap- 
proach of social research in the language 
of business rather than in the formal 
terminology of science. Additional cross- 
fertilization of ideas could be achieved 
through the technical journals. For ex- 
ample, it might be valuable for social 
science journals to publish relevant writ- 
ings by business executives more fre- 
quently, while social scientists might do 
well to write more often for the less 
academic, practical trade publications. 
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Much research in industrial settings 
has been made possible despite the resis- 
tances discussed in the present paper. 
But the organizational manager holds 
the key to social research in industry, 
for without his cooperation and interest 
social science cannot obtain the data it 
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really happens when human beings join 
in productive endeavors, managers will 
have less and less reason to criticize 
university research for being “too theo- 
retical.” And, if one is permitted a 
judgment of faith, a wider basic knowl- 
edge of social phenomena ultimately will 
result in a more effective economy and 


needs. 


in more satisfactory working relation- 
As science learns more about what i 


ships. 


““Fringe”’ Benefits: | 
Do We Know Enough About Them? 


Though surveys show that fringe benefits have been taking an increasingly large “bite” 
out of payroll budgets, relatively little is known about their actual costs to industry, 
and comparisons of company practices in this area have thus far been rather limited. 
This is because of the lack of common terminology and the absence of any uniform 
classifications for segregating individual cost items and considering them separately. 
Here, then, is a much needed analysis of the various components of “fringes” and 
a suggested method of classifying them so as to obtain more exact cost data and 


facilitate comparisons of company practices in this area. 


CHARLES W. SARGENT 


The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 


Dartmouth College 


THE ASTONISHING ASPECT of wage sup- 
plements—the so-called “fringe benefits” 
—is the lack of information about them. 
They add billions of dollars to American 
payroll costs every year, yet surprisingly 
little is known about how widespread 
they are and what they cost individual 
companies or the economy. 

Companies and associations which 
have attempted limited studies have been 
hindered by a lack of agreement as to 
what wage supplements are. For example, 
some companies include their contribu- 
tions to the social security program, 


others do not; some include payment for 
rest periods, others do not. Even their 
terms vary. Wage supplements have 
been called fringe benefits, wage extras, 
the hidden payroll, job dividends, invis- 
ible labor costs and several other names. 
But the most commonly used term, 
“fringe benefits,’ is somewhat mis- 
leading today. The fringe has become 
too large a portion of the total compen- 
sation of labor for the term to be ade- 
quately descriptive. 

There are logical reasons why the 
problem has been neglected and why 


This ante was prepared under a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The text has been abridged 


from a 117-page research report. 
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confusion has arisen. The growth of 
wage supplements is recent and it has 
been rapid. Only now are people be- 
ginning to realize the enormous sums of 
money involved. Facts are difficult and 
expensive to secure, even for the em- 
ployer who is closest to the underlying 
data. 

Yet there is little justification for al- 
lowing confusion to persist. It is clear 
from the fragmentary evidence avail- 
able that information on wage‘rates and 
earnings alone no longer even approxi- 
mately represents total wage costs, and 
that executives and economists who can 
obtain reliable figures only for wage 
rates and total earnings are handicapped 
in making their judgments and decisions. 
Clearly the time has come to put the re- 
porting of wage supplements on a uni- 
form, systematic, and nationwide basis. 
There may be some reason why the 
employee doesn’t know the money value 
of what he is getting; benefits are often 
deferred or contingent upon accident, 
sickness, death, and retirement. But 
there is little excuse for management not 
to know; the payments now come out of 
its till. 


Growth and Prevalence — 
of Wage Supplements 


It is possible to indicate the growth 
of wage supplements only indirectly— 
by pooling scattered and often fragmen- 
tary reports on the cost of pensions, in- 
surance, time not worked, and several 
other services and practices. What do 
these reports indicate? 

First, retirement programs have ex- 
panded enormously. The number of 
private pension plans increased almost 
20-fold between 1930 and 1951 and 
the number of persons covered rose 
from 2.4 million to 9.6 million. The 
number of pension plans in force with 
life insurance companies increased from 
1,530 plans in 1940 to 12,260 in 1951 
—-about an eight-fold increase in 10 
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years. Social security and other govern- 
ment plans extended coverage to addi- 
tional millions of workers. Thus nine 
out of 10 American civilian workers 
now earn retirement protection in addi- 
tion to their wages, including several 
million who are covered by private plans 
as well as by the public system. 


Second, disability, survivor, and 
health benefit programs have multiplied. 
Income protection against temporary, 
non-occupational disability due to acci- 
dent or sickness was rare before World 
War II. But by the end of 1951 almost 
40 million civilians had some degree of 
protection. In about 80 per cent of the 
cases, the employer pays the entire cost. 
The number of employees covered by 
group life insurance programs almost 
doubled between the years 1945 and 
1951, and the average amount of in- 
surance per employee rose from $1,980 
to $2,584. Group health insurance—cov- 
ering hospitalization, surgical, and medi- 
cal expense—offers some protection to 
more than 90 million Americans. The 
social security program, of course, also 
includes survivors’ benefits. It is still 
impossible to determine the relative 
amounts of employer and employee con- 
tributions to the many pension, insur- 
ance, and health programs. But it is 
evident that as these benefits have be- 
come more and more the subject of col- 
lective bargaining, the employer has as- 
sumed a greater portion of the total cost. 
Two factors, therefore, have been at 
work: the increasing absolute amounts 
of these benefits, and the increasing 
share paid by the employer. 


Third, payment for time not worked 
has also increased. Collective-bargain- 
ing contracts show that many activities 
formerly performed on the employee’s 
time are now being performed on com- 
pany time. They also show that the pre- 
valence and length of paid vacations and 
the number of paid holidays are increas- 
ing. Though the increase is difficult to 
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measure, the amount of time involved 
under typical current situations can be 
estimated. For example, a two-week paid 
vacation is typical in industry. Five 
paid holidays add another week. (One 
study shows that the majority of plant 
and office workers in manufacturing es- 
tablishments in 40 labor markets get six 
or more paid holidays.) Two paid 10- 
minute rest periods a day for 50 weeks 
amount to 83 hours a year, or more than 
two additional weeks. A half-hour paid 
lunch period for 250 working days 
amounts to 125 hours a year, or more 
than three weeks. 

These four practices, therefore, can 
account for as much as eight weeks a 
year—weeks paid for but not worked. 
Translated into wages, on the basis of 
the April, 1953, average weekly manu- 
facturing earnings reported by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, the eight weeks’ 
time was worth $571.30. 

There are many additional examples 
of time paid for but not worked, such 
as call-in time, dressing or wash-up time, 
portal-to-portal time, sick leaves, excused 
absences for various personal reasons, 
medical care, jury and witness duty, 
voting, grievance, and negotiating time. 
Yet many companies fail to make any 
segregation and analysis of these items. 
No national data are collected or could 
be secured without great effort and co- 
operation on the part of business firms. 


Fourth, miscellaneous other services 
frequently classified as wage supplements 
are also prevalent and new ones are in 
the offing. A Forbes survey of 1,000 
companies in 1950 showed that only 28 
per cent failed to report a Christmas or 
year-end bonus. Many firms give trips 
as prizes for good safety records, good 
attendance, good production, or sugges- 
tions. An interesting sidelight on vaca- 
tion practices of the future was reported 
by Tide for June 20, 1953: “Hedco 
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Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago, 
radio-phonograph maker, will give its 
employees one year’s vacation with pay 
after every 10 years of service, according 
to the terms of a new union contract... 
The extended leave-with-pay is in addi- 
tion to the regular annual vacations.” 


Why Benefits Have increased 


The growth of wage supplements is 
not an accidental development in Ameri- 
can life. It was influenced by a desire 
for security, interpretations of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law, wage stabilization 
policies, union pressure, employer com- 
petition in a tight labor market, and the 
tax laws. 

The desire for security is age-old. 
Land, children, and neighborliness were 
the means of attaining it in pioneer life. 
Increasing industrialization and the flow 
of population into the cities altered the 
situation. People now turn to new means 
of protection. They believe, in increasing 
numbers, that the private enterprise sys- 
tem should and must assume the burden 
of protecting them against accidents, un- 
employment, sickness, disability, and old 
age. 

Interpretations of the Taft-Hartley law 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
and the courts have resulted in such 
decisions as these: In the Inland Steel 
Company case in 1949, the Board ruled 
that employers must bargain collectively 
with unions on pensions if the unions 
demand it. In the W. W. Cross & Com- 
pany case in’ 1949 a group insurance 
program was held to be within the scope 
of wages and, hence, a subject of col- 
lective bargaining. Three years later the 
Board held that year-end or Christmas 
bonuses (which had been granted regu- 
larly over a period of 12 years), com- 
pany housing and rental charges, and 
the granting of stock bonuses to em- 
ployees, were also proper subjects of 
collective bargaining. 
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The wage stabilization programs of 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
helped shift the emphasis from wage- 
rate increases to indirect ways of com- 
pensating employees. Commenting on 
this change, The Associated Industries 
of Cleveland stated bluntly in January, 
1952, that: “. . . Regulation 13 is an 
open invitation to labor to press for 
various employee benefits . . .” 


Unions Shift Emphasis 


Unions have been alert to the chang- 
ing circumstances ushered in by wage 
regulations. During 1951, for example, 
they shifted their emphasis from wage- 
rate demands to cost-of-living and pro- 
ductivity adjustments. As they exhausted 
these opportunities, they switched rapid- 
ly to demands for more “fringe benefits.” 

In striving to improve their positions 
in a tight labor market, employers have 
also strengthened the trend toward an 
increase in wage supplements. In fact 
the principal result of their efforts has 
been to reinforce the trend toward more 
and bigger wage supplements. Evidently 
their inducements have not been uniform- 
ly successful in attracting labor. In his 
book, The Structure of Labor Markets, 
Lloyd G. Reynolds said of pensions, 
health and welfare benefits, cafeterias, 
and recreational programs: They are 
“not the bait for new manpower that 
management so often thinks they are. 
Maybe that’s why companies whose ‘hel 
wanted’ signs play up fringes are so dis- 
appointed over the responses they get.” 

The role of high taxes cannot be over- 
looked. With normal and surtax cor- 
poration rates exceeding 50 per cent, 
employer resistance to the cost of em- 
ployee benefits is reduced. Employers 
in high excess-profit brackets pay only a 
small portion of the cost of these supple- 
ments. Pension, annuity, stock-bonus 
and profit-sharing plans, or other means 
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of deferring compensation under sec- 
tions 23 (p) and 165 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue code, offer advantages to both 
the employer and employee. The em- 
ployer obtains immediate deductibility 
under high rates; the employee assumes 
tax liability only at a later date, when 
he receives money income. 


A Sampling of Cost Figures 


How much do wage supplements cost 
business and how much do they add to 
wages for the national economy as a 
whole? Data of national, regional, or 
industry-wide scope—comparable to the 
data for wages and hours compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics—are avail- 
able for only five items. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce compiles and analyzes 
management’s contributions to old age 
and survivors’ insurance, unemployment 
insurance, private pension and welfare 
funds, sickness compensation funds and 
funds for compensation for injuries. 

These contributions totalled more than 
$8 billion in 1952, more than twice the 
total of contributions in 1945. Contribu- 
tions to private pension and welfare 
funds alone increased by 20 times be- 
tween 1940 and 1952, soaring from $170 
million to $3.4 billion. 

A number of limited studies have also 
been made which shed additional light 
on non-wage labor costs. 

The Industrial Relations Counselors 
Service, Inc. studied 59 companies with 
534,000 employees and reported that in 
1949 the average annual benefit paid 
to each employee was worth $602. Of 
this total, $72 was for welfare benefits 
required by law (old age and survivors’ 
insurance, unemployment insurance and 
workmen’s compensation). The remain- 
ing $530 was for pensions, life insurance, 
time not worked such as vacation and 
holiday pay, overtime, bonuses and other 
extra compensation, and miscellaneous 
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non-cash benefits such as free meals and 
recreational activities. 

A study of the anthracite coal indus- 
try by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., showed that during the 
nine years, 1939 to 1948, average hourly 
earnings doubled while the cost of wage 
supplements increased nearly five times. 

Benefits per man-hour in the iron and 
steel industry rose from about 25 cents 
in 1949 to 42 cents in 1953. The Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute reported in 
1953 that for the year ending December 
31, 1952, social security, other employ- 
ment benefits, and pensions totalled about 
$310 million—nearly 10 per cent of the 
direct outlay for wages and salaries. 

The most comprehensive studies of 
wage supplements were made by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce for the 
years 1947, 1949, and 1951. The first 
study was based upon data from 203 
firms, the second 690 firms and the 
third, 736 firms. 


The 1951 study found that fringe 
benefits range from less than 5 per cent 
to more than 50 per cent of the payroll 
for the 736 firms; the average payment 
is 18.7 per cent of the payroll, 31.5 
cents per payroll hour, or $644 a year 
per employee; by industries, the average 
payments range from 14.1 per cent for 
textile products and apparel to 26.4 for 
banks and finance and trust companies; 
geographically, payments are highest in 
the west and northeast; there is no ap- 
parent relation between the size of the 
company and the amount of benefits. 


The Case for Classification 


The striking characteristic of all 
studies 6f wage supplements is the varia- 
tion in the number and kinds of items 
included. The variation arises from sev- 
eral factors: 
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. Differences in definitions and criteria as 
to what wage supplements are. 


. Differences in purpose: studies made for 
purposes of collective bargaining may 
include only benefits subject to negotia- 
tion; studies made to inform manage- 
ment on total supplementary wage costs 
are more inclusive; tabulations made for 
the information of employees may be 
influenced by what employees regard as 
benefits. 


. Differences arising out of other expedi- 
encies, such as the difficulty of securing 
data or the neglect of low cost items in 
order not to appear overly parsimonious 
to employees. 


. Differences in total cost figures, arising 
out of variations in computation when 
directly measured accounting figures are 
not available. 

. Differences arising from combining vari- 
ous items into a single figure, such as 
lumping life insurance with insurance 
for sickness, accidents, and hospitaliza- 
tion. 

As a result of these differences, com- 
parability is largely destroyed. In fact, 
few worth-while conclusions about wage 
supplements as a percentage of sales, or 
as a percentage of payroll or cost per 
employee per year can be made on the 
basis of completed studies. 

Logic would seem to insist that it 
must be possible to eliminate the differ- 
ences in definitions and criteria. It 
should be possible to determine what 
wage supplements are, and what items 
are wage supplements. The determina- 
tion should be based on principle and 
on the inherent nature of these items, 
allowing for some modifications to suit 
special purposes and circumstances. The 
scope and importance of the problem 
would seem to demand that this deter- 
mination be attempted. 

Wage supplements, however, cannot 
readily be defined without reference to 
other aspects of the total remuneration 
of labor. The following classification, 
therefore, divides labor costs into wages, 
wage supplements, and wage overhead 
primarily on the basis of who benefits 
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most from the expenditure—employer or 
employee. 


Wages 


Wages are regular payments for em- 
ployee services at straight-time and at 
premium rates and in accordance with 
bonus and incentive plans. They include 
payments for the time when the employee 
is available for work, for time allowed 
for personal preparation for work and 
clean-up after work, and for rest 
periods and special duties during sched- 
uled work hours. They are payments for 
services which primarily benefit the em- 
ployer. These services are listed in Fig- 
ure l, 

Some of these services require com- 
ment because they have been classified, 
in whole or in part, as wage supplements 
in some other studies. 
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First, premium rates paid for over- 
time, second- and third-shift work, and 
week-end and holiday work, and bonuses 
paid in liew of vacations are classified 
as wages and not wage supplements. They 
are considered compensation paid at 
special rates for extra inconvenience and 
sacrifice. Labor, in other words, has 
more than one price simultaneously, just 
as commodities have more than one price 
when they are purchased in varying 
sized lots and by differing means of de- 
livery. Twelve studies classified shift 
premiums as a wage supplement. By 
implication the remaining 14 left the 
item in wages, or disregarded it alto- 
gether. Comparable figures for week- 
end and holiday premium pay, and over- 
time premium, are none and seven re- 
spectively. 


Second, time allowed for personal pre- 








FIGURE 1 


ENUMERATION OF WacE ITEMS 


A. Paid at straight-time wage rates or under production bonus and incentive plans for 


1. Time actually worked 
a. Regular duties 
b. Special duties 
i. Grievance procedures 
ii. 
iii. 


iv. Meetings (fire, safety, 


Labor contract negotiations 
Union stewards on union business 


company policy, and other matters) 


2. Time associated with the readiness to perform or with the performance of 
work, such as personal preparation, stand-by, and clean-up time 


b. 


c. Down time 


a. Call pay (also called minimum-call pay, reporting pay) 
Call-back time (call-in time) 


d. Dressing time (clotheswhange time) 
; Portal-to-portal time (travel time within the plant or on the premises) 


Rest period time 


Wash-up time (clean-up time) 


3. Special wage allowances 


a. Average earnings allowance 


b. Training period allowance 


c. Differences between guaranteed or statutory minimum wages and piece rate 


or incentive earnings 


B. Premium rates paid for extra time worked 


1. Overtime premiums 
2. Shift premiums 


3. Week-end and holiday premiums 


4. Bonus in lieu of vacation 
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paration for work, clean-up after work 
and rest periods are also classified as 
wages. In other studies these items were 
often classified as fringe benefits either 
on the theory that they represent time 
paid for but not used productively or 
that they represent payments for activi- 
ties historically performed on the em- 
ployee’s time. But there are more con- 
vincing reasons why they should be 
classified as wages. 

Personal preparation for work time 
and clean-up and clothes-change time 
are activities which the employee per- 
formed, in earlier days, on his own time, 
before and after scheduled work-hours. 
But during the recent period of rapid 
growth of wage supplements they have 
been performed increasingly on com- 
pany time. To the extent that the ex- 
penditure of this time grows out of the 
nature of the work performed, it seems 
reasonable to classify the payment as 
wages. 

Minimum-call pay may be considered 
wages, though the time paid for may 
not be productive, or only partially so, 
from the employer’s standpoint. The 
employee has made the effort, and suf- 
fered the subjective costs, and expense, 
of coming to the job. He may not rea- 
sonably be expected to do these things 
for no compensation. 

Portal-to-portal time is somewhat sim- 
ilar in nature to clothes-change and 
wash-up time. Time is spent unavoid- 
ably in this manner as a condition of 
work, and as a necessary aspect of pro- 
duction. 

Payment for rest periods is frequently 
considered a fringe benefit or wage-ex- 
tra, probably because of the tendency to 
put all elements of time paid for but not 
worked into this category. It is not so 
considered in this study primarily for 
these reasons: Formal rest periods often 
merely take the place of previously un- 


scheduled or individual work interrup- 
tions, with resulting improved supervi- 
sory control; furthermore, the employer 
is often the principal beneficiary. In- 
creased efficiency, reduced waste and 
spoilage, a lowered accident rate, and im- 
proved morale may actually lower cost 
or increase output. The apparent wage 
cost of the rest period is then not only 
deceptive; it is non-existent. 

Third, special-duty time has also been 
classified as a wage supplement in some 
other studies. However, all special du- 
ties are considered here to be compen- 
sated by wages. For example, time spent 
on grievance adjustment, contract ne- 
gotiation, meetings for various pur- 
poses, and the time of union stewards on 
union business, when paid for by the 
employer, may be considered a part of 
the wage cost of operations. They are 
now a part of normal business opera- 
tions. 


Wage Supplements 


The connection between wages and em- 
ployee effort, performance, service, or 
sacrifice, is direct, measurable, and im- 
mediate. Wage supplements, by contrast, 
involve payments without any directly 
associated effort. They include such pay- 
ments to employees as paid holidays, 
non-production bonuses, and profit-shar- 
ing. They also involve payments made 
on behalf of employees or their depend- 
ents te provide security or other pro- 
tection which normally the employee 
would provide for himself, or which he 
would want to provide if he could afford 
it. In the case of some wage supple- 
ments which do give compensation for 
employee effort (for example, prize con- 
test and suggestion plans) the relation- 
ship of the pay to the effort or service 
is indirect, remote, uncertain, irregular, 
and unmeasurable in terms of time. 
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Wage supplements, listed in Figure 2, save money for or aid the em- 
are classified in five subdivisions: ployee, and are for his benefit pri- 
A. Pay for time not worked. marily. 


B. Monetary awards and prizes for The outstanding characteristic of these 
special employee activities or per- W88¢ supplements is that they increase 
Sarmsence. the employee’s money income. This in- 

C. Bonuses, contributions, and profit- crease is in many cases immediate. In 
dest ¢ P other cases it is deferred or contingent 

6: upon fulfilling certain conditions or is 
dependent upon the occurrence of spe- 
cified events. In all cases the real in- 


come of the employee is augmented. His 
E. Other practices and services which wage is truly supplemented. 


D. Payments to provide security and 
financial protection against various 
hazards and contingencies. 








FIGURE 2 


ENUMERATION OF WAGE SUPPLEMENTS 


A. Pay for time not worked 
1. Vacations 
. Holidays 
. Lunch periods 
. Sick and maternity leaves 
. Medical care time (at the plant) 
. Personal excused-absence time 
a. Death in family 
b. Shopping time 
c. Medical and dental care time (away from plant) 
. Jury duty time 
Voting time 
Wet-time (time lost due to inclement weather) 
. Witness time 
B. Monetary awards and prizes for special activities and performance 
Anniversary awards 
Attendance bonus 
Plant neatness bonus 
Service bonuses and awards 
Quality bonus 
Prize awards in employee contests relating to safety, waste reduction, morale, 
and other subjects 
Suggestion plan awards 
Other non-production bonuses or awards requiring some special employee 
activity or service 
. Bonuses, contributions, and profit-sharing, for which the employee renders no 
direct regular or special service 
. Current profit-sharing payments (not related to provision of retirement income) 
. Savings (thrift) plan contributions 
. Stock purchase plan contributions 
. Sale of company stock at less than current value 
. Christmas or year-end bonus 
. Separation allowance (dismissal, severance, or terminal pay) 
. Lay-off pay or allowance 
. Military induction bonus 
. Military service allowance 
. Supplements to unemployment or workmen’s compensation 
. Family allowance 


. Educational subsidies or tuition or expense payments (when not related directly 
to the employee’s iob) 


ee 
Sox 


Sx PPP 
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13. College scholarship awards to employees’ sons and daughters 
D. Payments to provide employee security and financial protection against various 


hazards and contingencies 
1. Legally required payments 


a. Old-age and survivors’ insurance 


b. Unemployment insurance 
c. Workmen’s compensation 
d. State disability insurance 


. Other payments to provide protection (by insurance or otherwise) against 


Death 


. Non-occupational accident, sickness, and dismemberment 


. Hospitalization expense 
. Medical expense 
. Surgical expense 


- Retirement (pension and, in some cases, deferred profit-sharing plans) 
3. Employee welfare fund contributions 
4. Administrative costs of employee benefit programs 


E. Practices and services that benefit employees , primarily 


1. Credit union facilities 
. Food service costs or losses 
. Employee discounts 


. Music lessons, golf instruction, and other services rendered at reduced cost or 
at no cost to employees and dependents 


. Garden plots 


. Vacation, health, and hospital facilities provided at low cost 


. House financing 








_ All of the items in A, B, and C in 
Figure 2 result in an immediate increase 


of money income with the possible ex- 
ception of savings plan contributions, 
stock-purchase plan contributions, and 
sale of company stock at less than cur- 
rent value. Monetary income is deferred 
in these cases if conditions of accumula- 
tion and retention for a period of time 
are a part of the plan. Monetary in- 
come may, of course, be lost, or become 
negative, if a sufficient shrinkage of 
market value occurs before conversion 
into cash. Such risks likewise affect in- 
vested wages. Non-monetary prizes and 
awards have been purposely omitted 
from section B. Such items, though paid 
in articles of value, are not here con- 
sidered to be wage supplements. They 
are considered to provide the employee 
with “psychic income” only. 
Components of subdivision D provide 
the employee with monetary income of 
a deferred of contingent nature. This is 
true even of administrative costs of bene- 
fit programs. Without such costs the 


programs could not exist. The income 
involved takes many forms, ranging 
from retirement pensions and death bene- 
fits to reimbursement of medical, hos- 
pital, and surgical expenses. The effect 
of such reimbursement is to increase 
monetary income by making funds avail- 
able for other needs or for saving. 
Components of subdivision E do not 
increase the amount of monetary income 
directly. For example, employee dis- 
counts and school tuition achieve a com- 
parable result by making the available 
monetary income go further by reducing 
personal expenditures. The effect is the 
equivalent of increased money income. 
More money is available for other pur- 
poses. Obviously, employees secure un- 
equal benefits from wage supplements, 
particularly these of subdivisions D and 
E, but this inequality does not change 
the essential nature of these benefits. 


How Does the Employer Benefit? 


Where does the employer fit into these 
programs? His advantages are indirect 
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and uncertain. He must get some benefit 
or advantage, however, or the expendi- 
ture is pure gift or benevolence, difficult 
to substantiate as a reasonable and neces- 
sary expense for tax purposes. The em- 
ployer should be able to expect an im- 
provement in turnover, morale, type of 
employee, and perhaps of efficiency in 
return for the cost of wage supplements. 
He may enjoy a better standing in his 
community and labor market. His bene- 
fits are largely in the realm of hope and 
expectancy, rather than in that of meas- 
urable realization. They may be equal- 
ized or cancelled by the actions of other 
employers. It may be concluded, how- 
ever, that to the extent that the employer 
has freedom of choice in paying wage 
supplements, he does so in the reasonable 
expectancy of securing some benefits 
from these expenditures. 

Compared, therefore, to the direct, 
often immediate, and primary benefits 
secured by the employee, the employer’s 
gain is indirect, remote, uncertain, and 
secondary. From the standpoint of this 
study, were this not the fact, the expendi- 
ture could not be classified as a wage 
supplement. 


Whenever the employer is the direct 
and primary beneficiary of a practice, 
mere incidental service to the employee 
fails to justify rating the expenditure as 
a wage supplement. Self-interest of the 
employer, in this case, provides the ac- 
tual motivation. Medical examinations 
required as a condition of employment, 
and paid time for safety meetings are 
examples. Costs of these and similar 
practices should be included in wages 
or wage overhead. 

What, then, are the criteria of wage 
supplements? As the term is used in 
this paper, it covers only those items 
which: 

1. Increase the total labor cost to the 

employer. 


2. Increase directly or indirectly 
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monetary income of the employees. 
This increase is unrelated to any 
direct increase of effort or service 
on the part of the employee. 

. Benefit the employee directly and 
primarily. 


Wage Overhead 


Wage overhead is the residual cate- 
gory. It includes all other costs asso- 
ciated with the employment and use of 
labor beyond wages and wage supple- 
ments. These costs, shown in Figure 3, 
are as follows: 

A. The direct costs of securing and 

using labor. 

B. Activities and facilities for em- 
ployee entertainment and _ recrea- 
tion. 

C. Non-monetary prizes and awards. 

D. Other wage overhead expenditures. 

Items in A do not represent, in any 
respect, a payment to labor and, there- 
fore, are not wages or wage supplements. 
Groups B and C are not considered wages 
or wage supplements because of the non- 
monetary nature of the employee bene- 
fit. Items in group D—employee uni- 
forms or clothing allowance, laundry al- 
lowance, and supper money—generally 
give the employer benefits equal to or 
greater than those going to employees, 
so that the gains of the latter cannot be 
considered primary. 

The preceding classification is tenta- 
tive. It includes border-line services and 
practices which cannot be dealt with 
adequately by any generalizations. These 
services and practices may be classified 
differently under certain circumstances. 
But this report was not intended to be 
the last word; it was intended, rather, 
to be one step toward eliminating con- 
fusion in an important field. Clearly 
there is a need to understand the growth 
and prevalence of wage supplements, to 
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FIGURE 3 
ENUMERATION OF WaGE OVERHEAD ITEMS 


A. Direct costs of securing and using labor 
1. Personnel department costs (not elsewhere included) 
Employment 
. Personnel record keeping 
. Wage and salary activities 
. Training activities (pre-induction, on-the-job, remedial, versatility and up- 
grading) 
. Union relations 
Safety activities 
. Employee publications and communication 
Medical examination and services 
Dispensary 
Employee counseling, (on legal, tax, retirement, and other personal 
problems) 
k. Administrative 
2. Payroll paying and accounting costs 
a. Paymaster’s office expense 
b. Payroll preparation expense 
c. Labor cost analysis and distribution expense 
d. Social security records and reports expense 
e. Withholding tax records and reports expense 
3. Work analysis costs 
a. Job analysis and specifications 
b. Job evaluation 
c. Time and motion study 
d. Labor standards preparation 
e. Rate fixing 
4. Parking space operation 
5. Rest room facilities 
6. Gifts to unsuccessful job applicants 


. Activities and facilities for employee entertainment and recreation 

Athletic teams and events 

Employee parties and events 

Employee pleasure trips 

Employee social clubs 

Lunch period movies and entertainment 

Library, magazines, and reading room facilities 

Music during working hours 

Old-timers dinners and entertainment 

Recreational activities and facilities 

. Non-monetary prizes and awards 

. Other wage overhead expenditures 

. Charitable contributions having an employee relations purpose primarily 
Employer’s liability insurance 

. Employee uniforms, work-clothes, safety clothing, or allowances 
Flowers for sick or deceased employees and dependents 

Laundry allowance 

Plant shopper 

Strike insurance 

Supper money and free meals 

Vitamins, salt tablets, and other temperature or exertion medication 
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agree on a useful classification of them, labor-management relations, taxation, 
and to compile and analyze information public relations and economic analysis 


on a nation-wide scale. Wage supple- to remain a neglected aspect of total 
ments influence too many decisions in labor costs. 





Some Controversial Issues 


Concerning Supervisory Development 


By PAUL C. BUCHANAN and CHARLES K. FERGUSON* 


Introduction 


In a previous article’, the writers described the first two years of a 
supervisory development program which was explicitly directed toward 
facilitating changes in the job behavior of supervisors. From analyzing 
that experience and its subsequent development, from other experiences, 
and from a careful following of the literature on the subject, the need 
for more thorough consideration of some of the issues involved in super- 
visory development programs has become apparent to the writers. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss a few of these issues under 
the following headings: Dealing with Problems Faced by the Trainee in 
Attempting to Change, Problems Relating to Attendance at Training Ses- 
sions, Composition of the Training Group, Stress as a Problem in Train- 
ing Content, and Determining the Appropriate Method of Training. 

Obviously, these are but a few of the controversial issues, and our 
treatment of them is only tentative. However, it is hoped that this dis- 
cussion will stimulate others to consider such issues. It is our assumption 
that only through the combined experience and judgment of people who 
are striving to improve the effectiveness of supervisory development will 
maximum progress be made in this important area of management. 


I. Dealing with Problems Faced by the 
Trainee in Attempting to Change 


In discussing his reactions to a super- 
visory development series in which he 
participated, a supervisor recently stated 
that he had become very intérested in 
some things he had practiced in training 
meetings and that he had tried to apply 
them in his work. Specifically, he said 
he tried to improve his ability to listen, 
to understand an employee’s viewpoint 


1 Buchanan, Paul C., and Ferguson, Charles K., 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 30, No. 3, November, 1953, p. 21 


“Changing Supervisory 
8-230. 


before he expressed his own view of an 
issue. He found, however, that the em- 


‘ployee seemed unreceptive to his ap- 


proach, saying in effect, “I think you are 
just ‘acting’; even if you did mean to 
be more considerate of me, your boss 
wouldn’t let you!” 

This episode illustrates one of the dif- 
ficulties a supervisor faces in trying to 
apply on the job new concepts he may 
have learned from training sessions. 
These obstacles a supervisor may face 


Practices Through Training,” 
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when he tries to change his job perform- 
ance include the following.” 


1. Employees view with doubt, and 
therefore with initial resistance, any 
change in their supervisor’s behavior. 
The employee’s reaction may run some- 
thing like this: “What this guy is doing 
looks good—he seems to be giving me 
some consideration. I like this. But 
what is he up to? Is he trying to make 
me feel good so he can sell me something 
later? Does he really mean this? Or will 
he go back to his old manner of doing 
things when I talk to him next? Id 
better not be caught out on a limb.” The 
employee tends to test the supervisor’s 
intent before accepting his actions as 
signs of real change—even if the change 
is one which he wants the supervisor to 
make. He wants to know the motivation 
behind the apparent change. 


2. The supervisor’s attempt to change 
causes his behavior to be less predict- 
able by those with whom he works. Yet, 
effective and satisfying relations on the 
job require that each person be able to 
anticipate, and thereby prepare for, the 
way others will react. When the super- 
visor’s subordinates or associates find 
their predictions to be mistaken, they are 
likely to be disconcerted and to resist 
the attempted change. 


3. Initially, the supervisor is likely 
to lack the confidence to try a new ap- 
proach. During the first period of change 
he probably will be indecisive, incon- 
sistent, and ill at ease in his contacts with 
others. It takes time to develop skill. 
Indecisiveness and uneasiness are trans- 
mitted to others with whom the super- 
visor works, thus increasing the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

* For a different categorization of obstacles to 
change, see Sampson, Robert C., “Training Execu- 
tives While They Work,” Harvard Business Re- 


view, Vol. 31, No. 6, November-December, 1953, 
p. 42-54. 
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4. Trying a new approach may appear 
to the working associates of a supervi- 
sor to be an indication that he is “go- 
ing soft,” or that he is ineffective—that 
he is admitting that he needs to change! 
If this is how others interpret his be- 
havior, it is likely to have a bearing on 
his confidence and ability to effect a 
change in job performance. Whether or 
not this interpretation occurs will de- 
pend largely upon the value system of 
his particular industrial group. If the 
group places value upon change and im- 
provement, if the atmosphere is permis- 
sive, if the top supervisor encourages ex- 
perimentation with new methods of op- 
eration, this barrier to change is not 
likely to be so strenuously encountered. 

5. The new approach may directly 
contradict the approach taken by the 
supervisor's own superior. Or equally 
important, the supervisor may think it 
does. When this occurs, it becomes a 
source of stress between them, and a 
realistic cause for anxiety on the part 
of the person trying to change. For his 
performance is evaluated and his promo- 
tional opportunities influenced by the 
way he measures up to the standards set 
by his supervisor. 

6. In modifying any behavior, the 
supervisor has to overcome the inertia 
which usually tends to hold performance 
to a certain pattern. It is very difficult to 
initiate change. 


7. Especially during the early stages 
of a training course, a supervisor may 
recognize his need to change a certain 
aspect of his behavior but not know what 
skill or behavior to use in place of the 
habitual one. 

From these reflections it is under- 
standable that a training program, 
though effective in itself, may actually 
complicate the supervisor’s role and 
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lower his job effectiveness, if it does not 
help him to deal with the above issues. 

What, then, can be done? This ques- 
tion has two aspects. One relates to what 
can be included in the training plan; 
the other, to what the supervisor him- 
self can do. Following are some elements 
of a training program we have found to 
be helpful with these problems: 


1. Organization-wide coverage of the 
supervisory development program, the 
program commencing with top manage- 
ment.’ 

2. Vertically-grouped training, when 
full consideration is given to the risks 
attending this method. 


3. Post-training meetings with unit 
groups (all the supervisors in a given 
unit) to discuss ways of applying con- 
cepts learned during training. 

4. A training program for all em- 
ployees in a work group focused around 
feedback of data concerning the group 
itself, such as data obtained from an at- 
titude survey.* 


5. Devoting a considerable amount of 
training time to skill practice—e.g., role 
playing, conference-in-conference, etc. 


6. Focusing the training on job 
change as a goal. This can be done by 
dealing with on-the-job problems faced 
by members and by devoting some ses- 
sions to the question of the application 
of training. 

7. Post-training sessions of the ori- 
ginal training group to deal with prob- 
lems encountered in applying ideas, 
methods, etc. 


8. Follow-up counseling by the trainer 


*See Buchanan & Ferguson, op cit, for an applica- 
tion of this approach. 


* Baumgartel, Howard, “The Survey Feedback Ex- 
periment,” a paper read at the 48th Annual 
Meeting, American Sociological Society, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1953. 
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(or other qualified staff member) with 
trainees and their supervisors. This step 
is particularly important since it pro- 
vides an opportunity for those concerned 
to ventilate, and thereby clarify, feelings 
about the attempted change. 

The following are some steps the su- 
pervisor himself can take (and for which 
the training program can help him pre- 
pare) to lessen the difficulty of chang- 
ing his job performance’: 

1. Direct the focus in his own work 
group to the possibility of and reasons 
for change. By making the change more 
understandable to his employees he in- 
creases the likelihood of their accepting 
it, and minimizes their tendency to ques- 
tion his purposes. 

2. Obtain the group’s cooperation in 
analyzing the work situation, deciding 
what changes should be attempted, and 
determining how changes should be 
brought about. If the subordinates are 
involved in deciding such questions, they 
are more likely to give active support to 
the supervisor in effecting the changes. 

3. Periodically check with the group 
concerning progress being made in im- 
proving methods of operation, and help 
bring resistances into the open where they 
can be dealt with directly. 

4. Be ready to accept the fact that his 
notion of what changes are desirable 
may well have to be modified in the 
light of group opinion. 


ll. Problems Relating to Attendance at 
Training Sessions 


Irregular attendance of supervisors at 
training sessions seriously impedes the 
learning experience, especially when the 


5 For a more detailed treatment of this question, 
see Schmidt, Warren H., and Buchanan, Paul C., 
Developing Staff Talent, to be published by Na- 
tional Foreman’s Institute, New London, Conn. 
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purpose of the training is to facilitate 
changes in attitudes and behavior. If a 
member misses sessions, his involvement 
with the group is weakened and he fails 
to obtain basic experiences which be- 
come building stones in the learning 
process. Furthermore, irregular attend- 
ance tends to interfere with the develop- 
ment within the group of the permissive- 
ness, cohesiveness, and standards which 
are important to learning of the kind 
being discussed here. 

What can the trainer do to improve 
attendance? 

1. The trainer can encourage manage- 
ment to make attendance compulsory. It 
is true that when this is done many mem- 
bers initially will feel resentful about at- 
tending, and others will come to the ses- 
sions uninvolved and apathetic. However, 
negative reactions can be minimized by 
dealing with members’ attitudes toward 
the session as a topic for group consider- 
ation and analysis. Our experience has 
shown that such analysis can in most 
cases resolve (in a manner which con- 
tributes to total group learning) the feel- 
ings of those supervisors who actually 
attend under pressure from management. 


2. Attendance can become a problem 
of mutual concern to the potential mem- 


ber and his immediate supervisor. We 
have found that attendance is improved 
substantially if the trainer encourages 
the immediate superior of the supervi- 
sors to work out with them matters re- 
lating to attendance and tentative state- 
ments of their specific training needs, 
hours for meeting, length of the course, 
etc. By this means, immediate superiors 
of trainees can become quite involved 
in the program—a factor which has posi- 
tive implications for attendance and also 
(as we have suggested earlier) for other 
aspects of the training situation. 


3, The majority of company-spon- 
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sored training sessions are two to four 
hours long and are held on a weekly 
or some other periodic basis. We have 
recently experimented with a “work- 
shop” or “institute” type of schedule, 
with two whole workdays devoted to 
training. Our assumption was that with 
sufficient advance notice, supervisors 
could more easily arrange to be away 
from their jobs for two full days than 


’ for two-hour periods on days when they 


were working. While the effectiveness of 
the workshops has not yet been fully de- 
termined, our experience indicates that 
the assumption is justified and the work- 
shops successfully eliminated the prob- 
lems of achieving regular attendance. 
Practically 100 per cent of those present 
one day of the workshop were present 
for the two days (thus interference with 
the development of cohesiveness did not 
occur) and though some dropped out, 
all those present at the second workshop 
had also been present at the first (thus 
no one was present who failed to have 
the experience of the first workshop to 
build upon). 


ill. Composition of the Training Group 


It is important that the training 
group’s climate or atmosphere be such 
that members feel free to express their 
points of view, reveal their feelings, and 
act spontaneously. At the same time, 
maximum effort should be provided to 
help members apply on the job what they 
have learned in the sessions. Our ex- 
perience corroborates the theory -of 
others that the composition of the train- 
ing group has substantial impact upon 
both of these factors.* The less contact 
members have with each other on the job 
@le te recognised that many other factors should 

also be considered in grouping supervisors for 
training purposes. An interesting account of these 
is given in an article on Fee A the a 


Group” in 7 Leadership, Vol. 2, No. 2, June, 
1953, p. 21-2 
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the easier it is for them to move to a 
meaningful level in the discussion of 
issues. On the other hand, having less 
contact on the job also increases the 
difficulty members have in transferring 
learning to the work situation. Therefore, 
it is important when setting up a super- 
visory development program to look 
carefully at the manner in which the 
group is composed with respect to mem- 
bers’ relationships on the job. 

In the ensuing discussion we mean by 
horizontal a grouping together of super- 
visors from the same echelon throughout 
the organization—foremen with foremen, 
section heads with other section heads, 
etc. In this method, each person is 
present only with his peers.7 By ver- 
tical we refer to the situation where 
supervisors and executives from one or- 
ganizational unit meet together. A 
department head might meet with all the 
supervisors in his department. Or each 
supervisor might meet with those who 
report directly to him (including staff 
people). In either case the group in- 
cludes those who work most closely and 
continuously together. Any grouping 
actually used in an industrial setting will 
be horizontal, vertical, or a mixture of 
the two. 


The following comments on methods of 


grouping supervisors are suggested by 
our experience: 


1. The method of grouping should 


take into consideration the immediate 


™Whether or not peer-level supervisors from all 
organizational units of the company should be in- 
cluded in the same group is a separate question. 
Size of company will be one factor, but there are 
several others which should be considered. How- 
ever, they are outside the issue being discussed 
here. For a consideration of some of these factors 
see Buchanan, Paul C., and Ferguson, Charles K., 
op cit. 


®See Tannenbaum, Robert; Kallejian, Verne; and 
Weschler, Irving R., “Training Managers for 
Leadership,” PeRsonnet, January, 1954, for 
another interpretation of vertical training and 
some of the issues discussed here. 
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goals toward which the training is to be 
directed. 


2. The early stages of a company- 
wide training program for supervisors 
can be effectively directed toward 
the following goals, which can be more 
readily approximated through horizontal 
grouping than through vertical grouping: 

a. Getting acquainted with supervisors from 

other organizational units, and increas- 
ing one’s understanding of the work 
they perform and the problems they face. 
This is one of the benefits most fre- 
quently mentioned on post-meeting re- 
action forms by members of horizontal 
groups. 

. Increased effectiveness as a group mem- 
ber and leader. This goal is important 
because each supervisor spends a large 
proportion of his time in staff or com- 
mittee meetings. 

. Increased awareness by each member of 
the effect his behavior has upon his 
work group. This in turn has some in- 
fluence upon the way the supervisor 
feels about performing supervisory duties 
and tends to lead him to see his job as 
more than just “paper shuffling.” 

. Clarification of the way supervisors feel 
about being supervisors. Many employees 
initially take on supervisory responsibili- 
ties more because this offers higher pay 
than they can receive in purely technical 
positions than because of a particular 
interest in supervising others, and they 
often view their new position as one of 
lower professional status. In dealing 
with this question some horizontal group 
meetings have taken on the character of 
group vocational counseling sessions. 

. Realization that all supervisors have 
problems, and that their problems are 
quite similar. Many times we have 
heard supervisors say after a training 
session that they were relieved to learn 
that “I’m not the only one who has this 
problem.” 

Increased knowledge of company regu- 
lations, policies, etc. 

. Increased confidence in the training pro- 
gram as a source of help to the super- 
visor. 


Because of the nature of these goals, 
it is not surprising that our experience 
has indicated that they can be attained 
or approximated more effectively and/or 
more easily through horizontal than 
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through vertical grouping. They are 
primarily either goals that require con- 
tact with supervisors outside their own 
organizational units (a and e) or that 
are more readily attained in an environ- 
ment which involves a minimum of 
threat (especially goals b, c, and d). 

3. Another set of goals is more closely 
related psychologically to job behavior 
and is therefore more difficult to attain. 
These goals, which revolve around the 
problem of improving the day-to-day 
working relationships among supervisors 
in a given work group, include the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Determination or clarification of the ef- 


fect each person has upon others in 
originating and solving work problems. 

. Recognition of rivalry among members 
for status, if such rivalry is present. 

. Determination of the adequacy of com- 
munication among members, and clari- 
fication and removal of barriers to com- 
munication. 

d. Increased sensitivity to interpersonal re- 
lations. 


Such goals as these involve changes of 
greater significance to the personality of 
participants. Thus it is more difficult 
to bring them into the open for consid- 
eration. 

4. A vertical grouping of participants 
would appear to have the following ad- 
vantages over horizontal grouping when 
training toward the above goals is under- 
taken: 


a. Any cohesiveness generated within the 
training group, improvement in the rela- 
tionships among its members, or increase 
in understanding among the members of 
each other as persons will be likely to 
have an immediate and direct effect upon 
the day-to-day work situation since this 
is the work situation. There is little 
problem with transfer of learning. 

. Any changes in the value-system of the 
participants made as a result of chang- 
ing the group value-system will be those 
of the work group, thus avoiding the 
problem which occurs when a subordi- 
nate develops one set of beliefs or values 
while the supervisor’s values do not 
change. Though there is no assurance 
that subordinate and supervisor will come 
out of the training with the same set 
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of values, they are likely to have at least 
a clearer understanding of each other’s 
beliefs and of the reason each sees 
things as he does and they will therefore 

ve a greater opportunity for recon- 
ciling their differences. 


c. The lower-level supervisor will have more 
data with which to calculate the atti- 
tude of both his superior and his peers 
toward any change which he intends to 
make in the way he performs on his job, 
thereby removing or minimizing the fear 
that his superiors or peers might not sup- 
port the change. 


. Topics discussed in the training sessions 
can be of vital concern to the group in 
the work situation, thus increasing the 
likelihood that conclusions reached dur- 
ing the meetings can be meaningful and 
attainable. This reduces the frustration 
we observed when horizontal training 
groups developed viewpoints on prob- 
lems in the work situation on which 
they could take no action, because the 
issue was not within their area of re- 
sponsibility. 

5. The following points are relevant 
to the task of successfully working 
through some of the problems which we 
have found to arise in vertical training 
groups: 


a. Supervisors who have participated in 
horizontal groups in which training was 
directed toward some of the goals men- 
tioned above are more prepared to un- 
dertake the goals of vertical training 
than supervisors without such training. 
Ability to work effectively in a group, 
self-understanding, acceptance by super- 
visors of the fact that they have prob- 
lems are factors that reduce difficulties 
in vertical groups. 

. It has been our experience that a vertical 
group including only two organizational 
echelons introduces stress into a situa- 
tion where it can more effectively be 
dealt with than does a group which in- 
cludes more than two echelons. As one 
supervisor put it, “I expect my super- 
visor to know my weaknesses, but I 
don’t like to announce them to my sub- 
ordinates in his presence.” The situation 
in a group which includes three or more 
levels of supervision is particularly dif- 
ficult for those in the middle echelon, as 
this supervisor indicated. Furthermore, 
the two-echelon grouping appears to have 
the additional advantage of being more 
like the group which exists on the job. 

. Before training is commenced the trainer 
should spend time with the ranking su- 
pervisor, assisting him to anticipate and 
prepare for difficulties which may arise 
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in the training process, and deciding 
whether or not he actually wishes to 
undertake vertically-structured training. 
Particularly to be avoided is training 
that derives its impetus largely from the 
trainer, without real involvement and 
commitment of the ranking supervisor— 
especially since considerable stress is 
likely to arise in the group, and a large 
proportion of it will be centered around 
the ranking supervisor. 


. During the training session itself specific 
consideration should be given to the 
effects of status factors upon the group’s 
behavior. The task of observing such 
effects, and of helping the group deal 
with them, is perhaps a primary respon- 
sibility of the trainer. 


iV. Stress as a Problem in 
Training Content 


The learning process is very often at- 
tended by stress in the form of discom- 
fort, anxiety, conflict, or threat. This 
is especially so when the learning deals 
with a subject (including supervisory 
behavior) concerning which people have 
already formed impressions of effective 
and ineffective actions—where they have 
“learned by experience.” However, in 
the business of trying to change super- 
visory practices, stress is a potent ally. 
People do not change attitudes or be- 
havior patterns when they are comfort- 
able; they change when tension or stress 
necessitates—and the circumstances per- 
mit—such change. The trainer’s task 
is to create situations which are sig- 
nificantly like those in the work situa- 
tion where stress is present and yet which 
are subject to control by him and the 
group, and to resolve them in such a 
manner that learning occurs. It is im- 
portant that he understand the dangers 
that accompany the development of stress 
and that he recognize stress itself when 
it arises. 


1. Stress is likely to be created in a 
training situation through any activity 
(such as role playing, or case discussion) 
that causes people to expose their view- 
points, attitudes, or behavior to the cri- 
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tical examination and challenge of 
others. Such activity permits stress to 
result from the natural forces of human 
interaction and from predictable differ- 
ences in human perception. Through 
the use of such processes, then, the 
trainer can precipitate stress when he 
thinks it appropriate to do so. 

2. In an appropriate atmosphere 
stress will usually be managed by the con- 
trols and wisdom latent in the group. If 
members are free to change the subject, 
to introduce humor, or to raise positive 
factors when negative ones are being 
emphasized, discussion usually will 
move away from a situation which ex- 
ceeds the stress tolerance of the group. 
The task of the trainer at this point, 
however, is not simply to see that no 
member is hurt but to resolve the ten- 
sion in a manner likely to result in 
learning. An effective step is to initiate 
a period of analysis of group process.® 
The trainer may call a break in the pro- 
ceedings and ask the group to think with 
him about what has been going on in 
the meeting so far. The group can then 
look at ihe process from such stand- 
points as goals, feelings, and group 
methods. If the trainer, as an observer 
of the process, has made adequate notes 
(or if the meeting has been tape-re- 
corded) he can report specific language 
passages or instances of interaction 
which have just occurred and in which 
stress has arisen. By inviting analysis of 
the dynamics of these incidents he can 
help the group dissolve tension rather 
than skirt it. By focusing on the process 
a new frame of reference is set for dis- 
cussing and developing insights and sen- 
sitivity regarding group and individual 
behavior—including one’s own. 

3. The development of stress in a 
group can also contribute to learning if 


® Powell, John W., “Process Analysis as Content: 
A Suggested Basis for Group Classification,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1953, 
p. 54-64 
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it demonstrates concepts or principles 
which have been introduced through lec- 
tures, reading assignments, films, etc. 
For example, many articles have been 
written on the difficulty of listening ef- 
fectively. Supervisors tend to find this 
material very interesting. Yet the mean- 
ing it has for them can be significantly 
changed when discussion of the article 
is followed by role playing in which 
one supervisor tries to listen to another 
while the rest of the group observes. We 
say it can be significantly greater, be- 
cause we find that whether or not it is 
depends in large part upon the amount 
of stress produced in the role playing 
and the manner in which it is handled.’® 
If insufficient stress is produced, the 
process is often viewed as a_ hollow 
attempt at acting, and members lose in- 
terest. If it produces too much stress it 
can substantially damage the person con- 
cerned. Its effectiveness results from the 
fact that it brings the issue in question 
to a more meaningful level than an 
abstract discussion alone permits. Con- 
ceptual material, on the other hand, 
when presented either before the role 
playing and/or immediately following 
it, serves to interpret or explain the proc: 
esses experienced in the role playing. 
The importance of both aspects of this 
process"! (experiencing the problem, and 
being able to conceptualize it) has be- 
come more and more apparent to us as 
we meet individually with members of 
training sessions. Producing stress helps 
get beyond the intellectualizing or ra- 
tionalizing stage of consideration, and 


10 See Buchanan, Paul C., and Ferguson, Charles K. 
op cit, p. 223-226 for an example of this use of 
stress, 


4 For a more complete discussion of the two aspects 
of learning, Me ay my in terms of types of 
knowled needed by the supervisor, see Mayo, 
Elton, Social Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion, Graduate School of Business, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, 1954, p. 15-19. 
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the discussion of concepts and prin- 
ciples, appropriately timed, prevents the 
experiencing from being merely confus- 
ing, at best, or actually traumatic, at 
the worst. The problem of how con- 
ceptual information can best be inte- 
grated with stress-producing processes 
needs much more attention. 

4. The usefulness of following train- 
ing sessions with individual consulta- 
tions with participants has been discussed 
before. Its particular relevance to the 
question of dealing with stress is per- 
haps obvious; individual consultation 
serves the dual purpose of minimizing 
the continuance of unresolved tension 
(one of the dangers of the use of stress) 
and of increasing the learning from its 
use. 


V. Determining the Appropriate 
Training Method 


What has been suggested so far about 


the management of problems has many 
implications for the methodology of 
training and the task of the trainer. For 
one thing, it is perhaps obvious that the 
trainer’s main role is not that of a sub- 
ject-matter specialist—it is not to pro- 


vide “the solution.” While he may serve 
as resource person on certain phases of 
supervision, his primary responsibility, 
as we see it, lies in the area of intro- 
ducing appropriate processes into the 
group in such a manner and at such a 
time that the opportunity for learning 
occurs. Just what does this mean in 
terms of training behavior? 

Any activity in a training group which 
successfully stimulates learning would 
appear to perform one or more of the 
following functions: 

a. It would help the supervisor become 

aware of the notions, theories, assump- 
tions, etc., which he holds concerning 


effective supervision—it would contribute 
to self-understanding. 
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. Through interchange with other par- 
ticipants, it would expose him to alter- 
native notions, viewpoints, assumptions, 
etc., concerning effective supervision—it 
would increase his “repertoire” of pos- 
sible actions. 


. It would provide him with concepts and 
principles through which he could better 
comprehend supervisory situations. 


. It would provide him with opportunities 
to try out or utilize different ways of 
dealing with situations—skill practice. 


. It would provide him with some evalua- 


tion of the consequences of his actions— 
with “feedback”; or 


. It would help him to prepare for utiliz- 
ing on the job any new behavior he was 
interested in applying. 

Our impression of the role of the 
trainer would imply that he should be 
able to recognize when each of the above 
types of functions is needed in a train- 
ing group, know what process would 
most likely meet this need, and have the 
ability to introduce the process into the 
group activity. There appears to be no 
easy formula for developing abilities of 
this kind. Probably the same type of 
program that helps the supervisor also 


helps the trainer. We have found it 
very useful, for example, to meet with a 
small group of professional colleagues 
to analyze the problems, theoretical is- 
sues, questions of ethics, and methods 
used by each member. Furthermore, the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development and similar laboratories 
offer training which is certainly rele- 
vant to the development of these abilities. 


Summary 


There are many unsettled issues con- 
nected with conducting a training pro- 
gram designed to facilitate changes in 
the job behavior of supervisors. Some 
of these issues have been partially 
analyzed in the present paper, and im- 
plications for their solution have been 
drawn from the writers’ experience in 
conducting supervisory training pro- 
grams. It is hoped that discussion of 
the issues will help other trainers to 
anticipate certain of the problems con- 
sidered and will stimulate further efforts 
to clarify the issues themselves. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


An AMA General Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers of special interest to personnel and industrial relations 


executives, will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 
21-23, 1954, at the Hotel Statler, New York. 











Creating the Organizational 
“‘Atmosphere”’ for Improved 


Communication 


HARRY D. KOLB 


Manager, Employee Communication Division 


Esso Standard Oil Company 


To paraphrase the widely accepted rule, one good example from top management 
is worth a thousand words to supervisors about the importance of communicating 
effectively with employees. For experience has shown that good communication 
cannot be established by executive edict nor can it be achieved primarily through 
various communications devices; its origins lie deeper—in the spirit of the organi- 
zation. This paper, which is based on an address before the recent AMA Special 
Conference on Supervision, examines some of the ways in which higher management 


should take the lead and encourage supervisors to assume the initiative and re- 
sponsibility for improving their own day-to-day employee communications. 


THERE IS NO NEED to look for some 
device, program, or gadget as the answer 
to the question, “How can I get better 
communication within my organization?” 
The answer lies in the spirit that moti- 
vates men rather than the tools you 
place in their hands. 

It is in recognition of this that many 
men in industry see the real job as that 
of promoting better communication 
through the supervisory organization. If 
top management does a good job of mo- 
tivating its supervisors, there is more 
chance that the spirit of friendly, open, 
effective communication can grow. Much 
depends on the success of this effort. If 
supervisors are kept informed, and in 
turn do a good job of communicating 
to employees and back to top manage- 
ment, the basis is created for the type of 


coordinated teamwork vital to a com- 
pany’s continued success. 

The specific methods and devices used 
by any one company to secure a flow of 
information up and down the organiza- 
tion will vary widely. The real question 
is to find the underlying principles which 
stimulate communication of this type. 

Let us consider an example of com- 
rounication which occurred recently in a 
plant of my own company. Supervisors 
and employees in this plant of 1,700 
people met in 19 groups with the gen- 
eral superintendent and his assistant. 
They were told, for example, how much 
profit that plant had made each year for 
the past five years. The superintendent 
gave them today’s picture and a month- 
by-month profit and loss analysis. He 
talked about how much their raw mate- 
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rials cost and how much they were able 
to receive for the finished products going 
out of the plant. He gave information 
on what new equipment was going to 
be installed. He reported the results of 
a study on manpower which indicated 
the plant might be overstaffed. He gave 
information on how management planned 
to reduce the staff by making fewer re- 
placements. These meetings, held in a 
forum atmosphere, resulted in over 4,000 
questions which the top man attempted 
to answer. Included among these ques- 
tions from employees and supervisors 
were such questions as the following: 


1. Why can’t this refinery ship gasoline 
into the next state which is now being 


supplied by another Esso plant 1,000 
miles away? 


. If shutdowns of our main process equip- 
ment reduce profit so much, why can’t 
we limit these shutdowns? 


. You say that we in the shops have ex- 
cessive manpower; yet we think the 
office force has increased out of propor- 
tion and could be cut even more. 


. What outlook is there for promotion in 
wage earner groups that face an attri- 
tion program today? 


Certainly some communication—which 
we define as a process that results in an 
exchange of ideas and feelings—was tak- 
ing place. This plant had gone to con- 
siderable effort and expense to get this 
exchange, as will be seen, for example, 
in the fact that the shift workers, who 
constituted one-third of the people at- 
tending these meetings, were on a paid 
overtime basis for time thus spent. 


Two Vital Questions 


The interesting question is not the 
method that was used here nor the con- 
tent of the program. Undoubtedly, the 
technique could be improved in many 
‘ ways. The important questions are: 

1. What brought this action into be- 
ing and stimulated the individuals 
to communicate? 
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2. What are some of the things which 
must be considered in order to 
make a success of such an ac- 
tivity? 

First of all, this activity did not 
materialize overnight. It represented pro- 
gress which has been made over a num- 
ber of years. It was also a real accom- 
plishment; one has only to look back 
to the time when a goodly percentage 
of the management team in that plant 
felt that business secrets should be kept 
for the exclusive information of a chosen 
few to realize this. In marked contrast to 
the old attitude was a recent statement 
by one of the top executives in this same 
company to the effect that “we have no 
business secrets that we need to keep 
from our people.” 

As we look at our progress in this 
matter of revealing more facts about 
the company, we are struck by the point 
that last year’s fears always proved 
groundless. We have had no occasion 
to regret having talked frankly with our 
people. I recall how closely company 
organization charts were held a few 
years back. Now they are made widely 
available to employees. We have pro- 
gressed, fortunately, in the direction of 


being more open and more communica- 
tive. 


What Economic Education is Needed? 


A few years ago we studied the ques- 
tion of how we should proceed on the 
question of economic education of em- 


ployees. We came to the conclusion 
then that we weren’t much interested in 
theory courses in economics—in talking 
in generalities to our employees about 
how our business system operates. We 
felt that the real way to develop econ- 
omic understanding was to do a better 
job of talking to our own people about 
their own company. While they were 
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not so interested in abstract theory, we 
felt that they could be interested in 
facts regarding their own operations. 

We found also that the employees have 
not much real interest in the big mil- 
lions-of-dollars figures of the corpora- 
tion as a whole; they want to know 
about their own local plant or their own 
local sales division or their own district 
office. They want some idea of how the 
economics of their local unit will affect 
them and their own security. Out of 
such knowledge can come cooperation 
based on understanding. In recognition 
of this principle this plant superinten- 
dent felt that it was wise to take his 
people into his confidence and give them 
practically every bit of information that 
was available to him. 


Periodic Meetings Held | 


This flow of information didn’t just 
suddenly start, nor is it confined to em- 
ployee forums. This plant has various de- 
vices for face-to-face group discussion. 
One is a periodic conference of all super- 
visors to exchange ideas on topics from 
top management. Even more important 
is a system of weekly staff meetings. One 
is held by the general superintendent 
for his department heads. Out of this 
meeting stems a series of lower-echelon 
‘staff meetings conducted by each depart- 
ment head with his own supervisors. 
These weekly sessions are aimed at secur- 
ing coordination through the exchange 
of operating information. They also 
provide an opportunity to explore other 
ideas and send attitudes and ideas up 
and down the line. 

In addition, the general superintendent 
frequently holds meetings with the union 
representatives to brief them on the state 
of the business and answer general ques- 
tions. These information-sharing meet- 
ings are separate from bargaining or 
grievance discussions. 


In the printed communication area 
this plant of 1,700 provides a bi-weekly 
bulletin for supervisors which carries 
operating news and local labor relations 
developments. The plant also has a four- 
page tabloid bi-weekly newspaper edited 
by a professionally trained man. The 
paper is actively used to convey business 
news and economic information about 
both the local plant and the company as 
a whole. These various devices are men- 
tioned not because they necessarily repre- 
sent the answer to anyone else’s prob- 
lem but to illustrate the fact that various 
communication devices have grown up 
and are being used to maintain a steady 
and timely flow of information. 


Setting an Example 


Probably the most important thing 
that we are learning about communica- 
tion is that the right devices will come 
into being if management develops ‘the 
right spirit toward the subject of com- 
munication. The sharing of information 
is something that must be encouraged 
by the example set by top management. 
This example is what counts, not some 
generalized statement of principles. 

Along with encouragement to middle 
management to go ahead in this direc- 
tion, there must be authority to act. 
Middle management and, in turn, super- 
visors need to feel that they can and 
should pass information along. They 
need to feel that the word “confidential” 
is not labeled over all of the facts about 
the company. They need to feel that 
they can proceed without clearance from 
some remote individual in the company. 
They need to feel that though they will 
probably make a mistake now and then, 
that will be expected and will be con- 
sidered evidence that they are trying to 
do a good job of keeping information 
flowing. The man who doesn’t make a 
mistake in this direction is probably a 
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bottleneck. The superintendent of the 
plant we described earlier went ahead 
on this program without elaborate or 
detailed clearance from the home office. 
He felt secure that he understood the gen- 
eral spirit of the company on the sub- 
ject of communication. 

It has appeared that lower-level fore- 
men may be more aware than their bosses 
of the importance of spending time in 
these informational discussions with em- 
ployees. There have been occasions when 
foremen who have come to our central 
school have asked their instructors for 
some proof that they could take back to 
their boss to show him that it was a wise 
investment for them to spend the time 
in communication. These men tell us 
that they believe the most important 
thing they can do is to sit down fre- 
quently with their own employee group 
and talk over the business affairs that 
affect them. 


Foreman’s Role in Communication 


The foreman has a job to do in his 
own group. Perhaps we have given him 
the wrong concept of this job, what with 
all the efforts in recent years to con- 
vince him that “he’s a member of man- 
ment.” It is more productive to have 
him conscious of the fact that he is “a 
member of a work group.” In his job of 
communicating with this group, he’s not 
there trying to sell them management's 
viewpoint. His job isn’t to sell anything. 
It’s to bring information to the group 
on the company’s viewpoints and actions, 
and it’s to get information from his 
group as to their attitudes and ideas. 
He has to relay this information back 
where it has a chance of influencing the 
decisions and actions of management. 

A good communication system must 
stem from a belief that employees have 
a right to hear and a right to be heard. 
Communication isn’t a device to sell, to 


convert, or to attack, it’s a system for 
an exchange of information. We need 
to believe in the importance of this 
exchange. 

We need to recognize that there are 
in modern industry great barriers to 
understanding and that it takes real 
time and effort to find the means to 
communicate freely, promptly, and regu- 
larly with the entire membership in a 
company. Only through frank, free, and 
open communication can we minimize 
suspicion, correct misunderstanding, and 
build the teamwork essential to a com- 
pany’s continuing success. 

People have a tendency to be under- 
standing and sympathetic when they have 
been brought into such participation. 

Our goal is to provide enough infor- 
mation so that people at all levels can 
do an enlightened job. We want our 


people to have the feeling that they are 


being kept informed. This is often much 
more important than the question of 
what facts they should receive and what 
facts they actually need to know. The 
feeling of being informed and the feel- 
ing that answers can be secured are what 
really count. 


importance of Sharing Information 


It is easy to argue that the affairs of 
the business represent the responsibility 
of the key management group and that 
information on such matters should be 
confined to top levels. However, shar- 
ing this information accomplishes some- 
thing much more significant than most 
of the things a company does to try to 
build morale. Sharing this information 
builds the ego of employees at all strata. 
It constitutes recognition of the import- 
ance of the individual and the fact that 
he does play a part in the scheme of 
business. 


If one hopes to gain more than a mere 
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downward flow of information, his atten- 
tion needs to be given to one other mat- 
ter: There must be created an atmosphere 
in which frank and open comment is 
encouraged and expected. A very con- 
siderable effort may be necessary to 
develop in the supervisory ranks an 
understanding of what they should do 
and how they can build this type of 
atmosphere in their dealings with em- 
ployees. 

In many ways the permissiveness of 
the top management people sets the ex- 
ample in this regard. If the top man’s 
staff meeting is conducted in such a man- 
ner that freedom of expression is blocked 
and differences of opinion are not wel- 
comed, it is hard to build that spirit 
down into the organization. 


Have We Made Progress? 


There are many who say that, de- 
spite a great deal of talking about it, 


business has made little progress in 
building an upward flow of communica- 
tion. Perhaps it is in recognition of this 
that business so often circumvents its 
normal channels of communication and 
reaches out for such things as attitude 


surveys. After all, what is such a sur- 
vey but a device to give top manage- 
ment information on attitudes and feel- 
ings at one particular time on certain 
specific subjects? Would it not be a 
great deal better to put the effort into 
improving the upward flow of communi- 
cation so that management would con- 
tinue to get day by day a dynamic pic- 
ture of the attitudes and feelings of its 
people? 

This is a great challenge. Many of 
the customs and much of the demeanor 
of the industrial organization appear to 
be so autocratic that upward communica- 
tion is blocked. Some companies have 
made efforts in this direction by bring- 
ing employees together in relatively small 
groups for frank and open discussion of 
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matters of common interest. This em- 
ployee forum approach has an im- 
portant place. By bringing employees 
some specific bits of information and get- 
ting their reactions and questions, it is 
a means of promoting understanding. 
But it is a somewhat limited means be- 
cause it occurs as a special occasion and 
not as a natural process. Such forums 
frequently are led by staff members and 
are not integrated into the line organiza- 
tion communication channels. 

The alternative is to develop a basis 
for regular meetings of small groups of 
employees with their immediate super- 
visors. 


Advantage of Meetings 


Some will argue that a great deal of 
communication can and does already take 
place in face-to-face communication be- 
tween worker and supervisor and that 
group meetings are therefore unneces- 
sary. This has not proved the case at 
higher levels. Regular staff meetings 
have been found essential there. They 
create the “occasion for communica- 
tion” that stimulates the leader to do his 
best to inform others. In turn, response 
within the group is far different from 
the response to an individual conversa- 
tion. 

If supervisor-employee meetings are 
put on a regular basis, they can have a 
profound effect in building better em- 
ployee relations. Such meetings demon- 
strate the leader’s interest in his men. 
They stimulate positive reactions. They 
promote creative thinking. They pro- 
vide an opportunity for the individual 
to ventilate feelings while going along 
nevertheless with the majority. They 
build employee interest in the activities 
of the group. The meeting is an op- 
portunity for sharing and as such builds 
the feeling of participation so vital to 
cooperation. Groups accomplish more 
when they have looked at their goals 
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and problems together and become of a 
mind to tackle them. 

The real problem is to put group 
meetings of this kind on a regular 
basis. They do not exist as a matter of 
common practice. The few groups that 
have developed this means of communi- 
cation are aware of their potentialities. 
But industry in general shies away from 
such programs. The usual reasons are 
cited: cost, in terms of time off the job, is 
too high; supervisors are not able meet- 
ing leaders; no space is available; 
scheduling means stopping operations or 
paying overtime, etc. 

Many foremen will agree they would 
like to go this route. Yet, most of them 
back away from taking the initiative on 
the grounds that their boss doesn’t ex- 
pect this of them, that it isn’t part of 
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their job. Whenever management de- 
cides to make it part of their job, there 
is little doubt, however, that foremen will 
find the way to do it. 

What is needed first, then, is the means 
to develop in middle management some 
understanding of the kind of results that 
leadership of this type can accomplish. 
They need to believe in the wisdom of 
open communication and recognize the 
importance of the individual’s viewpoint 
and the opportunities for cooperative 
behavior that spring from participative 
action. These phrases are accepted mainly 
as labels applicable to broad company 
programs. Their pay-off comes when 
middle management starts finding ways 
to apply them directly, through their 
own foremen’s actions. 


Needed: Cooperation 
Between Industrial Relations 
And Cost Accounting 


JOHN W. PRYOR 


Mountain States Employers Council, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Too often the financial executive and the industrial o> personnel relations man-—both 
key staff officers—find themselves in apparent conflict. Even more frequently they 
simply do not understand each other. Points of common interest and areas of 
mutual development are discussed in this article with the hope of bringing the 
personnel and financial functions into closer relationship. 


THOUGH THEY MAY NOT speak the same 
lingo, and neither may always appre- 
ciate the work of the other, the cost 
accountant and the industrial relations 


man are moving toward the same goal. 
Whether the industrial relations job is 
to negotiate a union contract or to in- 
crease efficiency through the promotion 


Norte: This paper is largely based on material presented to the Denver chapter of the National 


Association of Cost Accountants by a panel composed of Richard W. Wright, John G. 
Welles, and the author, all of the Council staff. 
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of better morale, the aim is to reduce 
or control costs. 

The biggest differences between these 
staff positions are in vocabulary and 
approach. Fixed overhead, indirect 
labor, perishable tools, scrap and rework 
—material things, dollar costs, ratios 
and financial comparisons—these are in 
the immediate world of the cost ac- 
countant. In viewing a union wage de- 
mand, for example, he is likely to think 
first of the effect of the proposed in- 
crease upon labor costs in relation to 
total unit of production costs, and the 
resulting impact upon profits. 

On the other hand, the industrial rela- 
tions officer is occupied with his own 
“bookkeeping” statistics, such as turn- 
over and safety figures, the number of 
grievances and the amount of absentee- 
ism. He is sensitive to morale factors, 
approaching the matter of costs as a 
problem of human performance rather 
than as a control of expenditures. When 
he considers a wage demand he tends 
to think of what will happen if the pro- 
posal is refused: possible slowdowns, 
strikes, unrest, poor morale, and a long, 
hard fight to restore peace and con- 
fidence. 

This basic difference in approach may 
frequently become evident in layoffs for 
lack of work, where the financial man is 
increasingly eager to cut the payroll as 
profits recede. The labor relations man, 
in such a case, may be reluctant to 
follow the strict economics of business. 
He will think of the human aspect, the 
difficulties of replacing trained per- 
sonnel, and the effect of this threat to 
job security. 


Both Attitudes Essential 


Obviously, both attitudes are not only 
correct but are essential to proper 
evaluation of a wage demand or the 
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handling of a layoff. To bring them to- 
gether and to have them work effectively 
as a force for good management re- 
quires mutual education and willingness 
to cooperate. This, as in so many busi- 
ness relationships, will usually hang fire 
until the industrial relations man takes 
the initiative or until top management 
insists upon a coalition. 


It will strengthen the labor negotiator’s 
hand if he cultivates the cost accountant 
and learns something of the financial 
terms and tools with which he works. 
For example, in bargaining, graphs, 
charts, and actual statistics of labor pro- 
ductivity trends as related to wage in- 
creases over a term of years can be 
very useful. Financial information in 
usable form, showing the effects of wage 
increases on break-even points or depict- 
ing the various elements of overhead 
expense or relating costs to those of com- 
petitors, will give the industrial rela- 
tions staff a firm background of knowl- 
edge, whether or not the figures are 
actually revealed in negotiations. 

Such vital information is particularly 
needed in situations involving the pro- 
posed initiation of fringe benefits. The 
accountant should be able to compute 
the cents-per-hour or dollars-per-year for 
each employee or total annual cost of 
any given fringe, either by historical 
reference or by projection. Such fig- 
ures may surprise the industrial relations 
man. For example, in considering a 
third week of vacation, it is easy to com- 
pute the cost as of the moment—“x” 
numbers of the present employees have 
“y” length of service. Doubtless many 
industrial relations men (or company 
presidents, for that matter) have made 
a quick computation by multiplying the 
number of service-qualified employees by 
the current average weekly straight-time 
pay to arrive at the total “cost.” 
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But are the older—and thus qualified 
—employees getting the average pay or 
a much higher rate? In the event of a 
layoff of the employees with the least 
seniority would the cents-per-hour cost 
of the extra week shoot up accordingly? 
Is there a large group of employees not 
presently qualified who will qualify in 
_ a few years? The cost accountant can 
demonstrate all eventualities in cold fig- 
ures or, if he is understanding of the 
limitations of others, through easily read 
graphs or charts. 

In any event, a periodic computation 
of existing fringe costs will show trends 
and will be a valuable guide for the 
industrial relations man and manage- 
ment, and for educating employees. 

In the field of negotiation, particularly, 
the bargainer, too, has an obligation 
toward the cost accountant. A slight 
change in the wording of a contract 
clause dealing with vacation, overtime, 


or holiday pay, for example, might seem 
innocuous to the negotiator; but a check 
with the accountant might reveal serious 
complications. 


Cost Aspects of Personnel Programs 


Statistically difficult, perhaps, but of 
great value to the industrial relations 
staff are any figures demonstrating the 
actual or estimated cost effects of per- 
sonnel policies or programs. Few things 
are more frustrating to personnel man- 
agers than the difficulty of showing the 
value of their work in dollars and cents. 
Within limitations of accounting (and 
the industrial relations man should be 
aware of these limitations and the rea- 
sons for them) the accountant can fur- 
nish some figures. 

For example, he can show any actual 
reduction in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance premiums or unemployment com- 
pensation costs resulting from a_suc- 
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cessful safety program or better control 
of employee turnover. He could seldom, 
if ever, put his finger on the “side ef- 
fects” of these personnel programs. They 
are mingled and lost in perhaps a score 
of accounts. But again, it might be 
constructive to educate the cost ac- 
countant in the industrial relations view 
of turnover, safety statistics, etc. 

Where there is an obvious cause and 
effect, of course, it may be possible to 
compute cash savings. As an example, 
assume that a merit-rating system is in- 
troduced into a shop. If, without any 
significant technological or job method 
change, there is a subsequent increase in 
efficiency, the reduction in labor cost 
per unit may be attributed to the new 
wage system. 

In the long run, education of others 
may be the most important reason for 
an understanding between the two staff 
men. The cost accountant is not trained 
in communication techniques; in fact, 
he is likely to be very poor at translat- 
ing his technical jargon into language 
the rank and file can understand. His 
approach to cost reduction is frequently 
through threat or complaint. He creates 
pressures which irritate other employees 
who fail to grasp what is wanted or how 
to accomplish what is demanded. 


Reducing a Specific Cost 


Take the control of scrap costs, for ex- 
ample. Pressure from the accountant (fre- 
quently flowing from top management) 
is put upon the first-line supervisor. “Cut 
that scrap cost,” he is ordered, and the 
words are growled on down through the 
shop. What happens? Usually very 
little. Scrap costs are tied up with so 
many things—purchasing, engineering, 
scheduling, supervision, morale, training, 
inspection, turnover, to mention a few— 
that an order for the foreman to “do 
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something about it” becomes virtually 
meaningless. Just as the industrial rela- 
tions man leans on the accountant for 
information, the accountant should rely 
upon the industrial relations man to help 
translate his desires into action. 
Perhaps supervisory conferences, bet- 
ter employee indoctrination, awards or 
contests, or better foreman training will 
provide an answer to the cost reduction 
problem. The industrial relations man 
is presumably expert (or more so than 
the accountant, in all probability) in 
sensing employee reactions, devising 
means and incentives to produce action, 
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A Common Goal 


It is axiomatic that an employee will 
respond much better to any request or 
demand if he knows the “why.” To teach 
employees the “why” of cost control 
involves company (and basic) econ- 
omics; the “how” of cost control re- 
quires an understanding of expenses and 
the relationship of the individual’s work 
to those costs. Working together, one 
with the facts and one with the tech- 
niques, industrial relations and cost ac- 
counting can not only be harmonious; 
they can aid one another in accomplish- 


and carrying on an effective program. ing their common job of cost control. 


Geographical Shifts in U. S. Employment 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES have occurred in the distribution of industrial employment 
since 1939, according to a paper recently presented by Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief 
of the BLS Manpower and Employment Statistics Division, before the Industrial 
Relation Research Association. 

One of the most important developments of the period, according to Mr. Wolfbein, 
has been the passing of the Middle Atlantic states (New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania) from their long-time hegemony in non-farm employment. In 1939 this 
region led in the proportion of employment in every one of the eight major in- 
dustry divisions; by 1952, its leadership in three major industries—manufacturing, 
mining and construction—had been relinquished. 

Despite the spectacular gains in manufacturing registered since 1939 by some 
of the “newer” industrial states, the Middle Atlantic region retains its supremacy 
in trade and finance, real estate, and insurance. In the latter industry division New 
York alone still accounts for one of every five jobs in the country. 

Mr. Wolfbein’s report, The Changing Geography of American Industry, is 
available gratis from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 





ALL REGULAR EMPLOYEES of International Minerals Chemical Corp. are eligible 
to apply for assistance in paying for collegiate, professional or semi-professional 
education relating to the fundamentals of their work. The company will pay half 
of the tuition, registration and laboratory fees, and in addition will allow indi- 
viduals taking graduate or advanced college level courses to take time off to attend 
classes up to six hours a week without loss of pay. 





Practicing Supervision 


ROBERT D. GRAY and L. ROBERT SORENSEN* 


Practice is an almost universal requirement for learning of any kind. In the field 
of supervisory training, however, this basic step is sometimes passed over super- 
ficially, with the result that inexperienced supervisors must apply newly-learned 
theories of human relations on something of a trial-and-error basis. This article 
describes some practical methods that can readily be adapted to company training 
programs so as to give supervisors an opportunity to get some prior experience in 
handling various types of face-to-face situations and make their worst mistakes 


before the chips are down. 


TRAINING REQUIRES four major steps’: 

1. Prepare the Worker—Description 
of the job and development of in- 
terest in the job. 
Present the Operation—Tell, show, 
and illustrate how the work is to 
be done. 
Tryout Performance—H ave the 
new worker do the job under super- 
vision. 

4. Follow-Up—Check on how the 


work is being done. 


These four steps are not new. Many have 
learned from first-hand experience that 
training cannot be done if any step is 
omitted or is not carried out satisfactori- 
ly. Management especially has learned 
this lesson which, in general, has been 
applied in the training of rank-and-file 
employees. 


The Need for Practicing Supervision 


In the training of management person- 


1 Adapted from Job Instruction Training, by Train- 
ing Within Industry, U. S. War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


nel, however, the third step—tryout per- 
formance—has usually been skipped. The 
typical program of managerial training 
does include step one: The supervisor or 
potential supervisor receives an explana- 


tion of what a supervisory job involves 
and his interest in supervision is stimu- 
lated and aroused. Step two is likewise 
fairly well done; at least there is some 
discussion of managerial techniques. Most 
supervisory development programs also 
pay attention to step four, follow-up: The 
training director or a higher level of man- 
agement makes some checks on the su- 
pervisor’s performance. But in general, 
managerial development programs have 
omitted the third step—-a tryout or prac- 
tice performance. 


It is admittedly difficult for a foreman 
to practice on his job. When dealing with 
his employees, he is, of necessity, playing 
for keeps. While he may learn on the job, 
this learning is at the expense of himself, 
his subordinates and the company as a 
whole. 


* Mr. Gray is Director and Mr. Sorensen is Assistant Director of the Industrial Relations Section 
of the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
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A few training programs for super- 
visors have included some element of 
practice. For example, courses in first aid, 
public speaking, and conference leading 
have always included practice. Every 
supervisor who took a course in first aid 
had an opportunity to practice bandaging 
on an uninjured person—at least, a per- 
son who was uninjured before the prac- 
tice started. No one has ever been ex- 
pected to learn public speaking by read- 
ing a book, by listening to a lecture on 
public speaking, or by watching someone 
else make a speech. All of those processes 
are important, but the man eventually 
has to make a practice speech. Likewise, 
in conference leading, each person must 
eventually lead a practice conference. 

The Training Within Industry Pro- 
grams which started during World War 
II also included some practice. JIT (Job 
Instruction Training) required actual 


practice in teaching a new job to a 


worker. JMT (Job Methods Training) in- 


volved actual practice in working out a 
better method to dta job. JRT (Job Re- 
lations Training) involved practice in 
settling certain problems. 

In summary, it is clear that practice is 
necessary in order to learn a job, it is 
included in the training of rank-and-file 
employees, and it is used for some man- 
agerial training. But it must be admitted 
that the ‘typical supervisory conference 
program consists largely of discussions 
on a subject, emphasizing step two, with- 
out any element of practice. 

The subject of complaints and griev- 
ances, for example, may be considered 
very thoroughly in an hour and a half 
of discussion. Supervisors may learn how 
to recognize and handle complaints; but 
they do not get any practice in dealing 
with an employee who has a complaint. 

Another conference may stress the need 
for rating employees. The form used can 
be explained, and the supervisors told to 


discuss the results of the rating with each 
subordinate. But in such a conference, no 
supervisor has a chance actually to dis- 
cuss a performance report with his “sub- 
ordinates.” 


These illustrations could be multiplied 
indefinitely, but perhaps a third example 
will suffice to establish firmly the point 
that managerial training programs usual- 
ly do not provide practice. Induction of 
employees is discussed frequently in 
management conferences. The need for 
instruction is stressed, a checklist of 
things to be covered is prepared, and 
motion pictures are shown to illustrate 
how an employee should be inducted; 
but supervisors are not given an oppor- 
tunity to practice the ways of explaining 
policies and procedures to a new em- 
ployee. 

To fill this deficiency in managerial 
training, a “new technique” has been 
described in recent publications. This 
technique has been called “role playing” 
and even “psycho-drama.” Careful ex- 
amination of this device shows, however, 
that it is not new. It merely adds to 
managerial training the element of prac- 
tice which, as pointed out above, has 
been sorely lacking. The terms “role play- 
ing” and “psycho-drama” are unfortunate 
designations. “Practicing supervision” is 
here suggested as a better phrase. When- 
ever this method has been demonstrated 
to supervisors, they have reacted favor- 
ably because they have been given the 
opportunity to practice important phases 
of supervision which heretofore had been 
merely discussed. 

The inclusion of practicing supervision 
in a training program also provides an 
important and necessary follow-up on 
other training. No conference leader, no 
matter how sorely tempted, can say in 
every supervisory conference: 


“Be sure to put employees at their ease.” 
“Don’t pass the buck.” 
“Be sure to get all the facts.” 





These and other principles do need to 
be repeated again and again, but this 
repetition would be monotonous in a 
lecture or conference series. On the other 
hand in almost any demonstration of a 
supervisor talking with an employee, the 
group itself or the conference leader may 
bring out in the ensuing discussion the 
fact that the supervisor did not, for ex- 
ample, invite the employee to be seated or 
that, in contrast, the supervisor did place 
the employee at his ease. Suggestions may 
be made as to what could have been said, 
or should not have been said, to bring 
about a better relationship at the start of 
the interview. 

Likewise, constructive criticism may be 
made if the supervisor seemed to be 
“passing the buck.” It may be pointed out 
that the supervisor in the demonstration 
did not act to the limit of his authority 
and responsibility. 

Again, in almost every demonstration 
it becomes apparent to participants and 
to observers as well what success was 
achieved by securing all of the pertinent 
information, or what mistakes resulted 
from the supervisor’s failure to get the 
necessary facts. 

The same observations made from a 
series of demonstrations over a period 
of time will not appear repetitious or 
monotonous. Many of the practice ses- 
sions can be planned so that the point 
made in previous lectures or conferences 
can be demonstrated and re-emphasized. 


Every supervisor needs practice in 
properly using the tools of supervision. 
Every supervisory training program 
needs this procedure to help follow up 
the results of other lectures and con- 
ferences. That this training device is 
easy to use will be shown later. Material 
for such practice sessions can be de- 
veloped easily and quickly in any organ- 
ization. It is one of the least expensive 
methods of training; it is easily adapted 
to small groups of 10 or 12, as well as 
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to large groups of 100 or more; and it 
does not require special equipment or 
elaborate preparations. 


Integration of Practice with Other Parts 
Of Management Training Program 


Practicing supervision, just like mo- 
tion pictures, lectures, conferences, or 
other training procedures or aids, can- 
not constitute a complete training pro- 
gram. Any program of developing super- 
visors and other managerial personnel 
should be both continuous and varied. 
It should continue throughout the life of 
the organization, because new supervisors 
require training and experienced super- 
visors need help to meet new problems 
and conditions. The program must be 
varied in order to maintain the super- 
visors’ interest. It should use the media 
or technique which is best adapted to 
the particular subject or material to be 
covered. 

Here is one formula which will pro- 
duce both a continuous and varied man- 
agerial training program. It is based on 
a cycle of four meetings which could be 
held weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly, 
depending upon the needs of the organi- 
zation. The first meeting in each cycle 
or round could deal with general relations 
both within and outside the company. At 
such meetings each department could 
present, in sequence, a clear picture of its 
functions and organization. The com- 
pany’s annual report could be discussed. 
In addition it would be desirable to bring 
in discussion of the organization and 
problems of other companies which tie 
into the activities of this particular com- 
pany either as customers or as suppliers. 
Motion pictures, lectures, and plant tours 
are but a few of the varied methods of 
presenting this type of material. 

The second meeting in the cycle could 
be devoted to production and service 
problems, broadly defined. This type of 
meeting could be focused on discussions 
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of principles of supervision, personnel 
problems, maintenance, and methods im- 
provement—to mention but a few of the 
major facets of production problems 
which can be found in any organization. 

The third meeting in the cycle could 
be a practice session related to any one 
of the problems previously discussed in 
the second meeting of the series. 

The fourth meeting could be somewhat 
similar to the second in that it could be 
centered on some production problems. 
In those companies where safety is of 
major importance, the fourth meeting 
could well be spent on that subject. In 
other companies, some other production 
problem could be included ai this point. 

The cycle would then be repeated, be- 
ginning again with a meeting of the first 
type. Practicing supervision belongs as 
part of a training program and would be 
used in only one out of every three or 
four meetings. 


Preliminary Planning for Practicing 
Supervision 


The handling of regular periodic prac- 
tice sessions in a management training 
program does not present any difficult or 
unusual problems. 

The preliminary preparations, and even 
the meeting itself, do not differ markedly 
from any other unit in the program. 

The composition of the group is large- 
ly determined by the general program. 
Usually it is composed of men from the 
same organizational level, but many com- 
panies have had good experience with 
varied groups. The type of problems pre- 
sented should be related to the experience 
of the group. 

The conference leader selects and de- 
velops problems before the meeting (see 
Chart 1). Usually each problem is de- 
veloped in two parts. One statement of 
facts is prepared for those who play the 
part of the employee and another state- 
ment of facts is distributed to those who 


play the part of the supervisor. Facts 
which should be known to both super- 
visor and employee are included in both 
statements. As in real life, the supervisor 
may know certain things which are not 
known to the employee. Likewise, the 
employee may be aware of certain in- 
formation which is not yet known to the 
supervisor but which the supervisor may 
learn through the interview. The balance 
of the group should receive copies of 
both statements. The problem should be 
explained briefly. 

The problem should be as realistic as 
possible and should give all of the per- 
tinent information. If any company poli- 
cies or procedures are involved, the ma- 
terial should be repeated in the statement 
of the problem for the benefit of the 
participants. If the material is available 
in the supervisor's manual and if the 
supervisors bring their manuals with 
them to the sessions, some of this ma- 
terial may be omitted from the statement 
of the problem. 

The conference leader should also be 
prepared with key questions to use in the 
discussion which follows the demonstra- 
tion or practice. The conference leader 
should know the major problems which 
are likely to develop during the demon- 
stration, but he must always be prepared 
to take advantage of important points 
which occur during the demonstration 
but which he did not anticipate. 

Finally, the preliminary arrangements 
for the practice session include the pro- 
vision of proper physical arrangements 
and of any necessary equipment such as 
a blackboard, chairs, and a table. 


How to Begin Practicing Supervision 


A management training program 
should not be initiated by the use of 
practicing supervision. The group does 
require some preliminary meetings to get 
acquainted and also needs some discus- 
sion of background material. 
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CHART 1 
SELECTING AND DEVELOPING A CASE FOR PRACTICING SUPERVISION 


Determine the purpose or objective of the practice session: To follow up a pre- 
vious discussion or to highlight the need for a new or different policy or pro- 
cedure. Select a case in line with the objective. 

. The case should not be identified with a specific member of the group unless an 
individual has requested this. Some supervisors have found the sessions so valu- 
able that they have asked for the privilege of getting the group’s reaction to a 
specific problem. Generally speaking, however, the conference leader will select 
the cases in line with his general program of conferences. Names of real em- 
ployees and supervisors should be avoided. 

3. The case should be divided into two or more parts according to the participants. 
Usually one part will give the information possessed by the supervisor and the 
other part will give the information known to the employee. Certain items, of 
course, will be known to both parties. It is important that each has all of the 
information that he would normally have, but no more. Any pertinent company 


policy, clause of the union contract, or other appropriate material should be 
included. 


. When the group is limited to supervisors of a specific company, it is desirable to 
present the material on regular forms. This will increase the supervisor's 
familiarity with such forms. For example, if the supervisor is interviewing an 
applicant, the company’s regular application form should be used. If the problem 


involves discussion of an employee’s performance, the material should be presented 
on the usual rating form. 


Indicate on both parts who is going to open the conversation and give that 


person his opening statement. This will help to start each demonstration in the 
same manner. 


One topic which it is important to 


discuss in advance, for example, is the 
job of management.? This conference 
should bring out the fact that supervisors 
obtain results by working through other 
individuals. As a result, much of their 
work involves communication with in- 
dividual subordinates, associates, staff 
people, and higher management. Such 
communication consists of various types 
of conversations or interviews. 


A second preliminary session should 
cover the subject of communication with 
individuals or interviews, but the word 
“interview” must be used to mean more 
than employment interviewing. Discussion 
should bring out the best method of 
conducting a successful interview, recog- 
nizing the fact that an interview con- 
sists of three principal parts: the opening, 
the main part, and the termination. 

A tentative checklist for appraising an 
interview is presented on Chart 2. Copies 
* The Job of Management at the Supervisory Level 
by Waldo E. Fisher, Circular No. 16, Industrial 


Relations Section, California Institute of Tech 
nology, 1949. 


i this checklist. may " y wipeoiine 7 
given to everyone in the session. This 
has proved useful in evaluating practice 
sessions. If such a form is to be used, 
the preliminary conference on the subject 
will prepare the men for the practice ses- 
sions. 


Some authorities on training feel that 
the practice sessions should be ap- 
proached cautiously, and should be pre- 
ceded with meetings at which specific 
problems are discussed and in which ex- 
perienced people demonstrate a wrong 
and a right way of handling them.’ 

It is important for the group to feel 
free to express itself. This attitude can 
often be developed in as few as two pre- 
liminary sessions devoted to discussing 
the job of management and the method 
of communication with individuals. The 
demonstration sessions are extremely dif- 
ficult to stage because they are apt to 
convey a sense of insincerity. They are 
8 ‘Developing the Company Training Program by Alien 
B. Gates. Management Report No. 84, California 


Personnel Management Association, San Francisco, 
1950 
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CHART 2 
Cueck List FoR APPRAISING AN INTERVIEW 


. Opening of Interview 
a. How was the man greeted? 


b. Did the interviewer make him feel at ease? 
c. To what extent did the interviewer carry the ball? 


. Main Part of Interview 


. To what extent did the interviewer secure the necessary facts? 

. To what extent did the interviewer listen? 

. Did the interviewer appear to study the individual and his reactions? 
. Did the interviewer appear to “pass the buck”? 

. Did the interviewer appear to come to some decision? 

. Did the interviewer convince the man that his decision was fair? 


. Termination of Interview 


a. Did the interviewer summarize results quickly? 
b. Was the interview concluded to the satisfaction of the man? 
c. Was the interview concluded to the satisfaction of the interviewer? 


. Over-All Rating 


Was the interviewer courteous? 
Was the interviewer friendly? 
Did the interviewer seem interested? 


Did the interviewer appear to recognize the problem? 
How well did the interviewer handle the problem? 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. How do you rate the interviewer’s tone of voice? 
e. 
i. 
g. 


How well did the interviewer control the discussion? 


also unrealistic because there are usually 
several good ways of handling a situation. 

If the group has not begun to commu- 
nicate freely during the first two sessions, 
some problems, such as those developed 
by Armstrong Cork Company, can be 
used. This type of problem presents a 
case, leaving it to the group to discuss 
what can be done to handle the situation 
and how the situation could have been 
prevented or at least “nipped in the 
bud.” 

The experience of some companies in 
the Los Angeles area which have intro- 
duced practice sessions indicates that a 
minimum of preparation is needed. It is 
not difficult to find a reason, or a sem- 
blance of a reason, to justify postponing 
the inauguration of a practice session. 


¢ Humen Relations in Supervision. (35mm sound film- 
strips). Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. 








The leader should approach the subject 
in a matter-of-fact manner and not alarm 
the group by elaborate preparation. 

The greatest possible danger that has 
heen observed is not that the group is 
unprepared but that group members will 
respond so favorably to the sessions that 
they will request an excessive number of 
them. The leader must be on his guard 
to maintain a balanced program. 

At the beginning of the first practice 
session, the conference leader may have 
to make some explanations, pointing out 
that practice is needed in order to learn 
any procedure or technique, that this is 
not really a new idea, and that no one 
is to be put on the spot. Probably within 
a relatively short time every member of 
the group will have a chance to partici- 
pate in one of the practice sessions and 
will learn at first hand that it is easier to 





criticize a demonstration after it has 
taken place than to do all the right 
things at the right time during the prac- 
tice period. 


How Practice Sessions Are Conducted 


_ The group usually requires little time 
to prepare for the demonstration. In real 
life, the supervisor seldom has time to 
prepare to meet a situation. Usually the 
problem can be given to the supervisors 
at the beginning of the session. In a few 
instances, such as practice in inducting a 
new employee, discussing a man’s rating 
on his job, or exploring a suggestion, the 
supervisors may be given a few days or 
a week to prepare, since they would 
usually have some time to plan this kind 
of interview. 


It is important that each problem be 
demonstrated at least twice. This is neces- 
sary to provide as much practice as pos- 
sible at one session and also to furnish 
a basis for group discussion afterwards. 
The conference leader may find it neces- 
sary to set a time limit. He must always 
be prepared to break off the practice if 
it seems to be getting out of hand. 

Usually at the beginning of the session 
the participants can be selected and sent 
out of the room to study the problem 
while the conference leader explains the 
problem to the group. After the group 
understands the problem and after the 
participants have had a chance to study 
it briefly, the demonstrations can be 
started. The man who is to give the sec- 
ond demonstration should not be present 
during the first one. 


Usually the part played by the em- 
ployee is the more difficult one. In order 
to make the demonstrations as compara- 
ble as possible, the one taking the part of 
the employee should be asked to take 
the same approach to each supervisor. 
The results are not likely to be the same 
because different supervisors will handle 
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the problem differently, but it is impor- 
tant to have them start on as equal a 
basis as possible and let the differences 
develop during the practice session. 

On some problems the demonstrations 
can be varied by using the same super- 
visor during the two demonstrations but 
having different members of the group 
take the part of the employee. This modi- 
fication may help to bring home the point 
that different employees cannot be 
handled in exactly the same manner. If 
this plan is used, the person who will 
take the part of the second employee 
should not have an opportunity to watch 
the first demonstration. 

For the benefit of the participants it is 
desirable to have recordings made of 
the practice sessions. These can be played 
back later for the benefit of those who 
acted as employee and supervisor, Both 
will learn a great deal from this chance 
to hear themselves. If time permits, the 
recording may be played immediately 
after the interviews as an aid to the group 
and to the participants in appraising the 
performances. 

After the two demonstrations have been 
completed, the group can use the typical 
conference method under the guidance of 
the conference leader. This is not recom- 
mended, however, unless there are fewer 
than eight members in the group in ad- 
dition to the participants and the con- 
ference leader. It is important that the 
participants have a chance to admit their 
own errors before a group member points 
them out. To achieve this, the conference 
leader needs a chance to spend some time 
with the participants. 


It is also desirable to soften the cri- 
ticisms which may be made by a member 
of a group. If the criticism of part of a 
performance comes from a group rather 
than an individual, the criticism may be 
more readily accepted. In addition, the 
person reporting a consensus from a 
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CHART 3 
SUGGESTED AGENDA FOR MEETINGS ON PRACTICING SUPERVISION 


. Call meeting to order. 


. Select participants for practice session. The selection of participants may be 


made before or after the meeting has started. 


If the problem is one in which the supervisor takes the initiative by calling the 
employee in for a discussion, the person taking the part of the supervisor may 
properly expect some advance preparation. This situation would occur in 
problems such as reprimanding a worker for excessive absenteeism or for poor 
work, or in discussing with an employee the rating or appraisal of his work. In 
such situations the supervisor usually has the opportunity to think about the 
discussion in advance. The selection of a supervisor for such a problem might 
be made in advance and he might be given a chance to prepare. 

On the other hand, if an employee comes in with a complaint or to ask for a 
wage increase, the employee will have had, in real life, a chance to think about 
his presentation in advance, and, therefore, he might be selected in advance. In 
these cases, however, the supervisor does not have much chance to prepare. 

Advance selection and a chance to prepare does not actually help the par- 
ticipants. During the first few sessions this notice may give them a feeling of 
having had a chance to prepare. On the other hand, the fact that they did not 
have a chance to prepare will give them a convenient alibi for a poor perform- 
ance. This can help “save face.” 


. Give copy of pertinent information to participants and have them leave the room 


9. 


10. 


in order to prepare for the demonstration. 


If the participants have been selected in advance, they will have already had 
this information. Since the cases are to be as realistic as possible, those taking 
the part of the supervisor should not know all of the material given to the person 
taking the part of the employee, and he should not know what has been given to 
those taking the part of the supervisor. 


. Distribute all materials to the remainder of the group, explain the problem to 


them, and suggest a few key questions or points to observe. 


. Divide the remaining group into a number of smaller groups of six to eight 


persons each. 


. Designate a chairman for each group or have each group select one. 
. Instruct chairmen as to their duties. The duties of each chairman include: 


a. To see that each member of his group participates in the discussion. 

b. To obtain the general opinion of the group on specific questions (usually not 
more than three). The questions are assigned by the conference leader. The 
same questions can be given to each group or, especially if there are more 
than three or four groups, some questions can be given to one or more groups 
and other questions assigned to other groups. These questions can be fairly 
general or may be related to the specific problem. me of the questions 
which might be used are as follows: 

1. What are some of the best points developed in each interview? 
2. How could each interview have been improved? 
3. Did the interviewer get to the real problem? 
4. How could the problem have been anticipated or prevented? 
5. Is this a general problem in the company? If so, what should be done? 
(The checklist in Chart 2 may suggest other questions.) 
c. To summarize and present the consensus of their groups. 


Put on the first demonstration or practice. (The persons who are to participate 
only in the second demonstration remain out of the room.) 


Proceed with the second demonstration as soon as the first demonstration is 
concluded. Those who participated in the first one may remain in the room. 


When the second demonstration is ended, instruct the group to proceed with 
discussions within each of the smaller groups. Remind the chairmen of their 
duties, and emphasize the questions to be answered by each group. 
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ll. The conference leader discusses the problem with the participants while the 
other groups are having their discussions. The participants should not become 
part of the small discussion groups. The conference leader should attempt to 
help the participants realize any major mistake which they made. If a record- 


ing has been made of the discussion, the participants may benefit from listening 
to a play-back of it. 


. Call the meeting to order after the small groups have completed their discussion 
(15 to 20 minutes), and ask for brief reports from participants and from each 
group. It is important that participants have the first chance to point out 


mistakes. This will do a great deal to take the sting out of any criticisms from 
the group. 


3. In closing the meeting the conference leader should summarize the main points 


developed in the discussion and relate them to principles developed in earlier 
conferences. 


group does not express it as definitely as 
he may express his own opinions. It is 
for these reasons that the procedure sum- 
marized on Chart 3 has been developed. 


When the group is large enough to 
provide even two sub-groups of four or 
five members, the procedure outlined on 
Chart 3 should be followed (see Item 5 
on Chart 3). The same procedure has 
been used in groups of 100 or more. 


It is possible to give everyone in a 
large group a sense of participation by 
dividing it into a number of small ones. 
For example, a group of 30 supervisors 
could be divided into five groups of six 
supervisors each. Likewise, a group of 
100 could be divided into 13 to 16 groups 
of six to eight men each. This division 
should be made before the demonstrations 
are started. Each group should select a 
chairman or the conference leader should 
designate one. The chairman has three 
duties to perform: 

1. To see that everyone in his group par- 

ticipates in the ensuing discussion. 


2. To try to get a group answer to one or 
more specific questions given to him. 
The same questions may be given to all 
of the groups or, in the event of a large 
number of groups, three or four groups 
may be given two or three questions and 
other groups given other questions. 

3. To summarize and present the consensus 
of his group. 


Usually two types of questions can be 
submitted for discussion. The conference 


leader should formulate these questions 
at the opening of the session before the 
demonstrations, but he may want to modi- 
fy them as a result of the demonstrations. 
One major group of questions which can 
always be asked relate to the way in 
which the demonstrations were handled— 
what was good and what was poor in 
the way each supervisor handled the 
problem. 


Another general type of question, 
which applies especially to any practice 
in handling complaints or grievances, 
centers around how the problem could 
have been anticipated or prevented. 

After the demonstrations have been 
completed, a period of 15 to 20 minutes 
can be devoted to discussions among 
these various small groups. During this 
interval, the participants in the demon- 
stration may listen to a play-back of their 
demonstrations if these have been re- 
corded. After the small groups have dis- 
cussed their questions, the conference 
chairman can call the meeting to order 
again and have brief reports from the 
chairman of each group. By the time the 
session has closed (it can usually be com- 
pleted within an hour to an hour and a 
half) everyone will have had a chance 
at least to participate in the discussion 
within his own small group and will 
have had the benefit of the conclusions 
reached by the other groups. 
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Areas of Use 


This procedure for practicing supervi- 
sion can be adapted in a management 
training program to every type of in- 
terview or communication with individ- 
uals that a supervisor may have with his 
subordinates, with other supervisors, with 
representatives of staff departments, and 
with higher management. The following 
list of subject matter, though long, is in- 
cluded to suggest types of topics and is 
not an exhaustive list of subjects. In 
use, many other situations will develop 
which can be adapted to this technique. 
This list includes some of the major 
problems which have been tried: 

1. Employment interviewing 

2. Handling complaints and grievances 
(This one item alone can be extended 
almost indefinitely in order to illustrate 
the great variety of complaints and 
grievances which may arise from time 
to time in any organization.) 
Rating of employees 
Administering reprimands or discipline 
Dismissal of an employee 
. Teaching a job 
Induction of new employees 
Getting an employee to do all of his job 
. Explaining present or new benefit plans 


Giving regular talks on safety and acci- 
dent prevention 


. Investigating an accident 

. A request for a wage increase 

. Notifying an employee of a pay increase 
. Awarding a service pin 


. Telling an employee that his suggestion 
has not been accepted 


. Presenting an award for suggestions 


. Notifying an employee that he will not 
be promoted 


. Explaining the annual report to an 
employee 


. Preparing an employee for retirement 

20. Exit interview 

Ordinarily the practice session will be 
held after certain basic principles—for 
example, how to handle complaints and 
grievances—have been discussed at a 
previous meeting. 

The practice session can also be used 
as a means of emphasizing the need to 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6 


Seen 


discuss certain basic principles. For ex- 
ample, if the group does not show much 
interest in developing an improved meth- 
od of inducting new employees, a prob- 
lem can be developed to emphasize some 
of the problems which result from a fail- 
ure to give proper induction or orienta- 
tion to an employee. If this situation can 
be well illustrated in the demonstration 
and ensuing discussion, the conference 
leader may find the group suggesting 
that in the near future several conferences 
should be held on the problem of induct- 
ing new employees. Then later these con- 
ferences can be followed up with some 
additional practice sessions on inducting 
new employees. 


The Conference Leader 


The success of the practice sessions de- 
pends largely upon the conference leader. 
He must understand the technique, know 
when and how to use it, develop the case, 
protect the participants, and lead the 
group to reach satisfactory conclusions. 
The technique is simple and the leader 
needs to participate in only a few prac- 
tice sessions himself to be able to use it. 
He will improve with further practice. 

The possible dangers and pitfalls have 
already been discussed. An additional 
checklist of special responsibilities of the 
conference leader is given on Chart 4. 


Summary 


_ No skill can be acquired without prac- 
tice, but most managerial training has not 
included the essential element of practice. 
The method described in this article gives 
supervisors and potential supervisors a 
chance to practice supervision. In addi- 
tion, this procedure constitutes an effec- 
tive follow-up on other parts of a train- 
ing program. 

Practicing supervision does not con- 
stitute a training program by itself. It 
must be integrated with a well-rounded 
development program which includes a 
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CHART 4 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF CONFERENCE LEADER 


In conducting a session using the technique of practicing supervision, the conference 
leader is responsible for his usual functions. It is is assumed that the conference 
leader has been trained or has had experience with other conferences.* 


The special responsibilities of a conference leader during a practice session are 
highlighted as follows: 


1. Before the meeting: 


a. The conference leader must ogy the material. (This has been covered 
earlier in this article and in Chart 1.) 


b. He may select and prepare the participants. (See Point 2 on Chart 3.) 
2. During the meeting: 


a. Follow the proposed agenda (see Chart 3). 
b. Protect the participants by: 


Coaching participants in advance if such coaching is needed. 


Cutting off the demonstration if any participant is getting into an impos- 
sible situation. 


i 
2. 
3. Keeping track of any gross errors made by a participant. These should be 
discussed with the participants during Point 11 on the agenda. 

4. 

5. 


Allowing the participants to point out their own errors before the group 
chairmen report (see Point 12 on the agenda). 


If, during the discussion period, any individual is especially critical of 
the way the problem is handled, his comments should be interrupted in 
approximately the following manner: 

“You apparently have some very excellent suggestions as to how 

this problem should have been handled. Instead of telling us, 

why don’t you show us how you would have handled the 

problem?” 
The case should then be repeated with the individual taking the part of 
the person he was criticizing. After his demonstration the group can then 


give their views as to the effectiveness of it. Such a technique does not 
have to be used very often. 


. Keep a record of the participants, indicating those who took the part of 
supervisors, those who took the part of employees, and those who took the 
part of chairmen. It is important that, over a period of time, everyone in the 
group have an equal opportunity to participate. 


3. After the meeting: 
a. Follow-up with individual discussions wherever they seem warranted. 


b. Make use in subsequent meetings of suggestions or conclusions reached. For 
example, the group may want to have a chance to handle a similar problem 
under slightly different circumstances. The discussion may help point up the 
need for changes in policies or procedures. 


* For a general discussion of conference leading see: 


Fisher, Waldo E. Conference Leader’s Guide. California Institute of Technology, Industrial 
Relations Section, Bulletin No. 15, 1948. 


Hannaford, E. S. Conference Leadership in Business and Industry. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 


—w Edward J. How to Run a Meeting. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 


1947, 
Heyel, Carl. Standard Business-Conference Technique. Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. 








great variety of material on the company; attending conferences. He must have a 
its operation, customers, and suppliers; chance to practice. 

and its production, safety, and personnel The method described here has been 
problems. A supervisor cannot be taught used in a variety of situations. It is easy 
to supervise, however, just by listening to to use, but a training director or confer- 
lectures, watching motion pictures, and ence leader will have to get some prac- 
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tice himself. He will only learn to use it 
by using it. 

He will find it easy to obtain a great 
variety of material in his own organiza- 
tion. The sample case which appears as 
an appendix to this article is offered 
merely as an illustration of the material 
to be prepared. All the types of problems 
mentioned here have been tried on a di- 
versified group of management people. 

The procedure can be used easily with 
large groups as well as with small ones. 
It can be used to illustrate a wide variety 
of situations and problems existing in 
any organization. 

Better management can be developed 
only by experience. Practicing supervi- 
sion is an excellent way for a manager to 
acquire experience without running the 
risk of injuring the morale of his em- 
ployees. He is not “playing for keeps” 
when he is practicing his techniques in a 
discussion group. 


In addition there will be many valu- 


able by-products. This procedure dem- 
onstrates better than any other training 
device the importance of the individual. 
In each case the supervisor is not dealing 
with the general problem, he is dealing 
with a specific problem related to a spe- 
cific individual. 

These problems also emphasize the 
basic fundamentals of dealing with other 
people. They stress the necessity to get 
facts, to make a decision, to take action, 
and, above all, to convince someone else 
that the decision made and the action 
taken were proper. 

The varied demonstrations which re- 
sult during a series of practice sessions 
indicate clearly that there is not just one 
way to handle a problem. The supervisor 
learns that equally satisfactory results 
may be obtained in different ways. 

Finally, the practice sessions empha- 
size not only the need to handle a par- 
ticular situation but also the need to 


anticipate problems and to “prevent 
fires.” 


APPENDIX 


SAMPLE PROBLEM 
OraL REPRIMAND 


Failure to Keep Machine Clean—Failure to Do All of a Job 


Most jobs have some unpleasant features, and a few employees, in spite of warnings, 
will tend to neglect the unpleasant aspects of their work. These individuals, who are often 
skilled and desirable employees in all other respects, may disrupt morale and production 
because of their independence and determination to avoid the distasteful phases of their 
work. The case of Dick Bell cites such a situation. Dick insists that he does not mind 


working on a dirty machine. In addition, he believes that a skilled man should not have 
to do unskilled, unpleasant work. 


Though this particular case concerns a production job, it is not difficult to find 
similar problems in offices. 


In using this case, the conference leader may add the fact that the company is union- 


ized. This changes the situation inasmuch as the employee may state that his union 
steward told him that he did not have to clean his machine. 


- The conference leader may also change the problem if the department is working 
only one shift. This may eliminate the situation ene another worker is affected directly 
by the dirty machine. Even if the other men do not have to use his machine, they may 
not like its appearance. The supervisor must realize that a dirty machine is costly and 
sets a bad example. 

In presenting this case, the following questions have been discussed: 


1. Did the supervisor point out the cost of the machine and its importance to the com- 
pany and the department? 


3. oe of previous warnings, should Dick have been terminated without another 
chance? 
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. Did Dick understand that the clean-up was done on company time? 

. Was the employee attempting to gain attention by refusing to clean his machine? 

. Does Dick have a valid argument in stating that cleaning the machine is not the 
job of a skilled employee? 

. How can the supervisor get Dick to take pride in his work and working place? 

. Does Dick’s attitude change his status in the eyes of his fellow employees? 

. A similar situation was solved by fellow employees. Before the men came to work, 
the scrap from all of the machines in the department was piled on his machine. 
Since that time, he has kept his milling machine clean. Should a supervisor let 
the problem be solved by the group in this manner? 


Note: In another similar case, the man took one look at his machine, walked out, 
and asked for his final check. 


OraL REPRIMAND 
Supervisor 


Name: John Williams 


Job: Day supervisor of the Milling Machine Department with 15 men 
Length of time in job: four years 


Name: Dick Bell 

Job: Milling machine operator 

Length of service with company: one year 

Length of time in present job: four months 

. The company has been working two shifts, eight hours a day, five days a week. The 
company does not have a union contract. 

. Dick Bell is a highly skilled individual. He is quite temperamental but would be hard 
to replace if he terminated his employment. 

. Dick has neglected to clean his machine before leaving the department for the day. 
You have talked to him more than once about this situation, emphasizing the fact 

that cleaning one’s machine at the end of the day is part of the job. Dick feels that 

skilled employees should not have to clean up before going home. He has also stated 

that he does not mind working a dirty machine. 

. Dick left the department yesterday before cleaning his machine. It is Friday morn- 
ing, and you have just called Dick to your office to talk about this situation. 


OraL REPRIMAND 


Employee 

|. Employee: 

Name: Dick Bell 

Job: Milling machine operator 

Length of service with company: one year 

Length of time in present job: four months 

. Supervisor: 

Name: John Williams 

Job: Day supervisor of the Milling Machine Department with 15 men. 
Length of time in job: four years 


. The company has been working two shifts, eight hours a day, five days a week. The 
company does not have a union contract. 

. You know your work is highly skilled and that you are considered a good worker. You 
are inclined to be quite temperamental. You like working for this company but know 

that it would be easy for you to get a job if you left here. 

. Your department supervisor has told you that your machine must be clean before you 
leave the department at 3:30 p.m. This is part of the job. In spite of being told about 


the condition of your machine, you do not think that a skilled employee should have to 
clean up his machine for someone else to use. Besides, when you come to work, you 
do hot mind working around a dirty machine. 


. The supervisor, John Williams, has called you to his office. It is Friday morning. 
Open the conversation by saying: “Did you want to see me, John?” 





A Personnel Man Locks at the 


Case Method 
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~Skillfully used, the case method of human-relations training provides more than a 
common frame of reference for participants or the opportunity to interpret general 


principles in terms of specific examples. 


In the author’s view, it can provide a 


dynamic learning experience whereby not only the ideas but the attitudes and 
behavior of the trainee are affected. His discussion of the case method of training, 
as viewed in this broader context, points up some interesting sidelights on the 
strategic role of the discussion leader and the implications of this method of training 


as a process of personal development. 


IN THE HISTORY of management develop- 
ment and supervisory training, we have 
frequently been victims of semantic con- 
fusion; we have been tempted to identify 


“teaching” with “learning.” We have 
assumed that, if we teach our students 
a set of “knowledges,” general principles 
of supervision, policies, practices and 
commandments, they will learn. Some 
of us assumed that this body of “knowl- 
edge” would per se be useful to the 
trainee; others that it would affect the 
trainee’s subsequent behavior. Many 
questions have been raised as to the 
validity of these assumptions.* 

To escape the unavoidable and com- 
monly recognized conflicts in principles, 
we are tempted to make them general— 
the more general the better. But do we 
realize how little help a general prin- 
ciple can offer in solving a specific 
human relations case at a specific time 
and place? Some of us, in supervisory 
training sessions, are still preoccupied in 
1Paul R. Lawrence, Professor, Harvard School of 


Business Administration, in an_ unpublished article, 
“An Instructor Looks at the Case System.” 
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expounding Principles of “loyalty,” “a 
thority,” etc.? The higher we climb the 
abstraction ladder, the safer we seem to 
feel. Wouldn’t it be more useful to 
create a situation in which a trainee, 
instead of becoming more and more vocal 
in expounding principles, develops a 
more responsible way of looking at his 
human relations problems and acquires 
ability to evaluate his experiences in a 
more meaningful manner? If super- 
visory training is to be successful, if a 
realistic expectation of behavior change 
is the object, then perhaps the training 
should aim at developing a frame of 
mind, or a way of looking at human rela- 
tions problems, rather than at acquir- 
ing verbal knowledge of a set of prin- 
ciples of supervisory behavior. 

Elton Mayo® ointed out a distinction 
between “knowledge about” (a verbal 
understanding) and “knowledge of ac- 
2A. Zaleznik, Foreman Training in a Growing En- 
terprise (Andover Press, Andover Mass., 1951). 
® Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 


_— Harvard University Division of Research, 
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quaintance” (participating understand- 
ing). Both these knowledges are essen- 
tial to the learning process. Teachers 
of physical sciences are most conscious 
that “knowledge of acquaintance” must 
be given to the students in addition to 
“knowledge about.” The students ac- 
quire participating understanding and 
manipulative skills through actual per- 
formance in laboratories, where they are 
required to relate their verbal, theoretical 
“knowledge about” to their own direct 
acquaintance with and skills in perform- 
ance. In medicine, the hospital intern- 
ship provides this opportunity. In training 
in human relations, the case approach* 
offers a unique “laboratory” for relating 
and evaluating experiences and an op- 
portunity to develop more responsible 
and effective ways of dealing with prob- 
lems involving people. 

Perhaps, in the final analysis, we learn 
through evaluation of our own experi- 
ences; in fact, the lessons we draw from 
our past experiences may have the great- 
est influence upon our subsequent be- 
havior. The question which we may ask 
ourselves at this point is whether we 
have, in our social and organizational 
life, sufficient opportunities to check the 
evaluation we make of our experiences. 
Do we know we have learned a valid and 
helpful lesson of experience? (Some 
people may have learned a great deal 
from several years’ experience; others 
may have their first-year learning re- 
peated several times.) Different people 
may draw different lessons from similar 
experiences. As F. J. Roethlisberger® 
pointed out, the school of “hard knocks,” 
for example, produces criminals as well 
as successful business men. 


4 For a more detailed description of the case discus 
sion method, and role-playing, see Personne, Sep- 
tember 1953, “Training in Administration and 
Human Relations.” 


5F. J. Roethlisberger, Training Supervisors in 


Human Relations, Harvard Business Review, Sep- 
tember 1951. 


In the case discussion training ses- 
sions, the trainee is provided with an 
opportunity to “learn” rather than to 
be “taught,” to sharpen his skills in 
analyzing meaningfully, and evaluating 
more usefully, the multitude of factors 
operating in a “case.” The trainee be- 
comes more sensitive to the feelings 
and attitudes of the characters of the 
case. He becomes aware of motivations, 
assumptions, reasoning, and perception, 
of the persons in the case situation. In 
analyzing the case, the student goes 
beyond the fact-gathering stage. Not 
only the physical, technical or logical 
areas are explored; he gradually tends 
to consider beliefs, attitudes and feelings 
of people to be as factual as “working 
conditions.” He becomes conscious of 


the same interplay of factors in the class- 
room and, quite early in the game, may 
even start listening and learning from 
others. And, what is more important, 


he may re-evaluate his personal experi- 
ences and learn a more useful lesson 
from them. As they go along, the stu- 
dents seem to accept more readily the 
differences in interpretation, in the way 
people perceive events, and are no longer 
frightened by them. Conflicts have a 
better chance to be resolved. The trainees 
carry over the more sensitive and 
responsible way of looking at human 
relations to their back-home work situa- 
tion, and become more effective mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Unfortunately, there doesn’t seem to be 
a short cut for this long and painful 
process of personal development. In- 
dividual growth takes place from within. 
A casual observer of a group of people 
in a “case discussion” seldom grasps the 
meaning of the processes taking place 
in the classroom. To him the super- 
visors may be “wasting their time,” 
talking about “irrelevant things.” “Why 
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doesn’t the instructor point it out?’ 
“He should be able to cover more ter- 
ritory in a two-hour session.” (More 
territory for the teacher, perhaps, but 
not for the learner.) For growth to take 
place, each trainee should come up with 
an analysis of the case which demon- 
strates his understanding of the situa- 
tion, his ability to grasp the meaning of 
the interplay of factors in both the logical 
and non-logical areas, his consciousness 
of people and what they bring with them 
into the situation in terms of their 
beliefs, feelings, attitudes, etc.—in short, 
his awareness of the situation as a whole. 
When a student comes up with an 
analysis of this kind, it means that he 
has evaluated usefully his experience with 
the case; he grows as his ability to eval- 
uate this “personal experience” develops. 
Only through such practice and re- 
evaluation of his past experiences, it is 
believed, can the trainee “learn” to the 
point where his subsequent behavior will 
be affected. 

In recent years, many industrial rela- 
tions men have become increasingly 
aware of the importance of the method 
of supervisory training in affecting the 
trainee’s behavior. Conference. tech- 
niques, for example, have become quite 
popular. Are we all conscious that the 
role which the conference leader or the 
instructor assumes in the classroom is of 
central importance to the success of the 
learning which takes place? 

In a sort of “role-modeling” way, we 
pattern our behavior after what we think 
is an accepted or customary way of do- 
ing things. It would appear that it is 
not what the trainer says, but what he 
does and doesn’t do or say in the training 
session which is important. The train- 
* Bralettion of ‘in. The Cose 
Method of Teaching Human Relations and Adminis- 


tration, an Interim Statement edited by Kenneth R. 


Andrews (pages 35 mA Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 


oseph C., ethod, 
Case M 


May, 1954 


er’s assumptions, his frame of mind, 
his way of looking at administrative 
and human relations problems, are by 
far more important than his “knowledge 
about.” If he is a wise guy who knows 
“all the answers,” if he doesn’t think that 
he can learn anything from his trainees, 
if he expounds general principles, if he 
operates on the assumption that a great 
deal can be communicated by just “tell- 
ing’—then the trainee, who may tend 
to pattern his behavior upon that of his 
instructor, will seldom listen to his sub- 
ordinates. He will assume that, because 
of his position of authority, he is by 
definition the wisest man—as his trainer 
was in the training situation. He will 
rarely tap the accumulated wisdom and 
resources around him. In short, he will 
not create a climate which will free his 
men for growth. 

If, on the other hand, the instructor 
behaves the way we would like his train- 
ees to behave in most of their work sit- 
uations, then we will have a far greater 
chance to accomplish something. Train- 
ing then becomes a common experience of 
teacher and trainee—an experience which 
the trainees tend, as they go along, to 
interpret in increasingly meaningful and 
responsible ways. The case discussion 
leader makes no attempt to draw out 
“principles” from the discussion. Using 
a non-directive approach, he instead helps 
the trainees to recognize the feelings, at- 
titudes and beliefs they bring into the 
situation, helps them to ask more effective 
questions and look at the “case” from a 
viewpoint which yields more helpful ob- 
servations. The trainees arrive at their 
own conclusions, with the discussion lead- 
er merely trying to make them more 
aware of what they are assuming, feeling, 
perceiving, believing in, and doing in the 
process. The trainer constantly strives to 
bring the trainee down from easy verbal 
solutions to descriptions of exactly what 
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he would do or say, to whom, when and 
where, and under what circumstances. It 
is under these conditions that the trainee 
is most likely to become aware of his 
awkwardness in handling human relations 
problems, and to re-examine the beliefs 
and attitudes which he has always held 
but which seem to have got him into dif- 
ficulties. This approach provides the in- 
dividual with a new experience, in which 
he is personally involved, and an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate this experience in a 
more useful manner. 

It is encouraging that many an indus- 
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trial relations man has stopped looking 
at training as a package of “knowledges 
about” but, instead, has accepted the pre- 
mise that, by and large, people learn to 
the extent that their subsequent behavior 
is affected by meaningful evaluation of 
their own experiences. The “laboratory” 
of case discussion training provides these 
opportunities, and it may be looked upon 
as a simulated organizational experience 
with the instructor behaving in the spirit 
in which we would like to see the trainees 
behave as supervisors in their work situ- 
ations. 


Management Methods of 
improving Human Relations 


A Report of the 10th International Management Congress* 


Edited by EARL G. PLANTY 
Executive Counselor 
lohnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


A. BACKGROUND OF THE CONGRESS 


THE International Management Congress 
has been held every three years since 
1924. The 1951 Congress met in Brus- 
sels and the 1948 Conference was held 
in Stockholm. The meeting for 1957 
will take place in Paris. These confer- 
ences are sponsored by the International 
Committee for Scientific Management 
(CIOS). 

The American member of the CIOS 


is the Council for International Progress 





in Management, (CIPM).' It is made 
up of nine American Management Socie- 
ties: American Management Association; 
American Marketing Association; Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
(Management Division); American So- 
ciety for Public Administration; Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors; Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Management En- 
gineers; The Controllers Institute of 
America; National Office Management 


1 Located at 51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





* Held at Sao Paulo, Brazil, February 19-24, 1954, the Tenth Congress consisted of papers and 
discussions on human relations, distribution, controls, development and training, organization, 
policy making, top management’s responsibilities, and small enterprises. A day was devoted to 
each of the eight subjects, with the formal paper being presented and discussed in the morning. 
In the afternoon round-table discussions were held on various aspects of the morning presentation. 
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Association; and the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. 

The CIPM endeavors to “transmit the 
thinking and achievements of manage- 
ment movements in other countries to 
American management, and at the same 
time make available abroad new develop- 
ments in management in the United 
States.” The specific objectives of the 
Council for International Progress in 
Management are to: increase the contri- 
bution of scientific management to the 
basic needs of society; acquire and pro- 
ject new ideas; widen areas of agree- 
ment internationally; apply tested man- 
agement principles; cooperate with gov- 
ernment constructively; promote manage- 
ment in the public interest; and develop 
understanding of the strength of the man- 
agement movement, 


B. THE PAPERS ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


The paper on, human relations was 
prepared for the CIOS by its Belgian 
member, the Comité National Belge 
de Jl Organization Scientifique. Col- 
laborating papers* were submitted to 
the Belgians from associations affil- 
iated with CIOS in Canada, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the United 
States. In addition, there were reports 
from the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, and from the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, Paris. 

The Belgian committee condensed and 
integrated these papers into a final 12,- 
000-word report entitled, “Management 


2 Collaborating papers were written by committees 


of leading personnel directors, general managers, 
psychologists and students of management in the 
countries represented. To list all of the eminent 
contributors would impossible. The Belgian 
committee, responsible for compiling the paper, con- 
sisted of ten members and the Chairman, Paul 
pans ges zee American contribution was _pre- 
gered by S. Cellier, Education Director, Sears 
oebuck a" Company; B. B. Gardner, Executive 
Director of Social Research, Inc.; Douglas McGre- 
gor of Antioch; D. G. Moore; Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago; with James Worthy, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Administra- 
tion, as Chairman. 


May, 1954 


Methods of Improving Human Rela- 
tions.” In addition, the committee pre- 
pared and included in its report digests 
of the 14 collaborating papers that pro- 
vided the content for its paper. 

The writer believes that these digests 
of the various papers will be interesting 
and useful to American personnel direc- 
tors and students of human relations. 
Space does not permit running even the 
digests in full. The writer has, therefore, 
taken the liberty to cut and edit them 
where necessary. If American business 
and industry are to profit from interna- 
tional exchange of management thinking, 
surely ideas such as those collected by 
the Belgian Commission should be made 
widely and promptly available. 

The summaries which follow represent 
papers written in the language of the 
original writers, translated into French 
or Flemish for use of the Belgian com- 
mittee, and condensed by them. Then 
their digests were translated into English. 
Here and there the reader may not be 
sure of the meaning of a phrase or a 
sentence. Rather than attempt to clarify 
a meaning and perhaps do injustice to 
the writer, the exact words of the Bel- 
gian paper as presented at Sao Paulo 
have been used. If the language appears 
involved or unclear, American readers 
will sympathize perhaps with the lan- 
guage barriers to international exchange 
of management information. 


Cc. SUMMARIES OF REPORTS 


1. Canada (Report of the Canadian Manage- 
ment Council, Montreal) 


The report stresses above all the necessity 
of reconsidering the position of each person 
within a company by regarding “the worker as 
an individual, recognizing his essential rights 
and his human needs.” It emphasizes also that 
“the development of better human relations 
has now become an end in itself in industry.” 

We must move toward the democratization 
of human links, and eliminate the characteristic 
attitudes of the hierarchical grades (workers, 
supervisors, managers and directors) which 
poison human relations. Everyone has the right 
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to develop his personality and make his way 
up the ladder. 

Starting off from this view of human rela- 
tions within an undertaking, the report em- 
phasizes various fields in which systematic ac- 
tion must be undertaken by management: 


1. Training of employees at every level, psy- 
chologically as well as technically, by 
theoretical and practical teaching. Train- 
ing supervisors to exert more humane 
leadership. 

. Simplifying and making more flexible the 
links within the undertaking. Strengthen- 
ing the sense of community by group 
working. 

. Informing the employees of the aims and 

the working of the company. 
Executives and management must know 
the potentialities of each individual and 
must put into effect appropriate measures 
to ensure a better adjustment of each 
person to his work. 

. Knowledge by management of individual 
and collective needs and wishes, through 
personal contacts, interviews, and _ atti- 
tude surveys. 

. Establishing policies to ensure security 
of employment, security in old age and 
in case of accidents and sickness. 


2. Denmark (Report of the Dansk National- 
komite for Rationel Organiza- 
tion, Copenhagen) 

The report emphasizes: 

. The small number of firms employing 
more than 100 workers in Denmark. 

. The leveling of incomes (very few 
really rich and few very poor) and social 
classes. 

. The development of social legislation and 
of trade union life. 

. First-class technical education. 

. The marked individualistic character of 
the Danish people, which limits the field 
of activity for welfare services. 

It also mentions as an extension of social 
legislation, the fact that in practice all workers 
are in trade unions and that collective agree- 


ments have governed working conditions for 
the last 54 years. 


3. Finland (Report of the Suomen Tyotcho- 
valtuuskunta [Finnish Manage- 
ment Council], Helsinki) 

The report of the Finnish Committee draws 
attention to the existence of an interesting pub- 


lication in Finnish on the philosophy and the 
basic principles of human relations. It would 
appear, in fact, that the working out of man- 
agement policies for bettering human relations 
is being carried on at the present time and a 
brief review is made of various techniques be- 
ing applied in different fields. The bulk of 
the information relates to employee representa- 
tion, production committees and methods of 
settling disputes. 

The report enlarges, in particular, on the 
training of employees at every level which is 
organized by the Institute of Industrial Super- 
vision, formed in 1946 by the Finnish Em- 
ployers’ Confederation, the Timber Employer’s 
Confederation and the Federation of Finnish 
Industry, on the model of the Swedish “Fore- 
men’s Institute.” 

The report refers to the existence of two or- 
ganizations: 


1. The Occupational Medical Foundation, 
founded in 1945 for research into ques- 
tions relating to the health of workers; 


. The Institute of Occupational Health, 
inaugurated in 1951, with the double 
function of being the center for health 
examinations and for developing, extend- 
ing and improving methods for the pro- 
tection of the health of workers, by edu- 
cation, instruction courses, health inspec- 
tion, etc. 


4. France (Report of the Comite National de 
Organisation Francaise, Paris) 
The report attributes great importance to 
the social action necessary for the establish- 
ment and development of sound human rela- 
tions. Numerous achievements are cited, based 
on the following principles: 


Alongside action in the economic field char- 
acterized by the improvement of productivity, 
the search for the contentment of man at work, 
as a human being and as a producer, calls for 
new and generous socia! action. 


a. The Undertaking. The undertaking must 
be considered as an institution at the service of 
the national community, whose aim it is to 
help to create the prosperity of the country 
and to make it possible for men to live in the 
best possible material and spiritual conditions. 
To be the head of an undertaking is to accept 
responsibility for the institution on behalf of 
the community and of the men. Such a func- 
tion is wide in scope and implies heavy duties. 
Such a definition of an undertaking is the 
moral basis which justifies the existence of 
profit; while profit can be justified as a re- 
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gard for endeavor and for risk, and 
@ necessary stimulus, it cannot be an 
itself. 

A company, thus defined, has no right to 
fail in its duties as a result of poor manage- 
ment. 


b. The Management. A primary concern of 
French industry is the training of men (top 
management, management, executives and super- 
visory personnel) who take part in the ad- 
ministration of the undertaking in order that 
they shall not only be fully competent techni- 
cally to carry out their functions, but that they 
shall be better prepared to face up to their 
human responsibilities. 

c. The Personnel. The attitude of manage- 
ment toward its personnel, and the way in 
which they are treated, materially and morally, 
in the undertaking, must be the concern of all 
who are in positions of leadership. 

Respect for Personality: Every job, however 
simple, entitles the man who does it con- 
scientiously to proper respect and to a recogni- 
tion of his aspirations and of his individual 
abilities. It is also essential to integrate the 
worker into the undertaking by giving him a 
sense of responsibility, and a sense of his role 
in the organization by giving him information, 
and by a system of wages which gives him the 
possibility of benefiting from increases in pro- 
duction and in the development of the organi- 
zation. It is also necessary to see that the 
workers’ surroundings are constantly studied 
in order to give them maximum comfort and 
safety (lighting, temperature, noise, color, etc.) . 

Taken together, these considerations will pro- 
duce the maximum happiness and contentment 
at work. It is morally wrong as well as eco- 
nomically unsound to put costly equipment in 
the hands of a man who is unhappy or for 
whom work is an ordeal. 


5. Germany (Memorandum of the Rational- 
isierungs-Duratorium der Deute- 
chen Wirtschaft, Frankfurt/M) 

The contribution of the R.K.W. is made up 
of three separate reports. The following ideas 
emerge from the first report: 


1. It would be useful to find out how many 
men work throughout the year in a 
monotonous fashion, repeating certain 
motions at the machine or conveyor belt 
indefinitely; the performance of such ac- 
tions can scarcely be considered as sig- 
nificant work in a human sense. 


2. Many people, especially women, do not 
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object to work which is generally held 
to suppress the personality. On the other 
hand, some people cannot adapt them- 
selves to the conveyor belt. The problem 
is therefore not so serious as believed 
hitherto, so long as there is recognition 
of the vital necessity of putting everyone 
to the work which suits him. 


. Within each undertaking there is a clash 


between the deeply-rooted laws of hu- 
man life, on the one hand, and those of 
economic life on the other. A complete 
solution will never be found because this 
is one form of the struggle for life, which 
is a natural law. 


. A sense of justice is highly developed 


in the worker, especially regarding his 
wages. All wage questions should be 
settled centrally, and not shop by shop; 
job grading and time study should be 
undertaken by a neutral department, di- 
rectly responsible to the technical direc- 
tor. Job evaluation and wages are often 
fixed in such a complicated manner that 
they are not understood by the ordinary 
worker. 


. The problem of security of employment 


is extremely important, and should be 
the responsibility of authorities higher 
than the firm itself. For example, the 
individual company might be required to 
take on their workers, or perhaps 80 per 
cent of their workers, for a definite 
period, say one or two years, with the 
State intervening by providing work, or 
in some other way, should a depression 
cause dismissals. 


. The drawbacks to rationalization and to 


the mechanization of work should be 
overcome by greater attention to human 
and moral questions. Alongside the tech- 
nical head of each division of the plant 
there should be a welfare assistant with 
the necessary qualifications and convic- 
tions; while within top management 
there should be a professional psycholo- 
gist or an administrator with some train- 
ing in psychology, to act as advisor. A 
doctor or the head of the personnel de- 
partment might hold this post. 


. Too much importance is, in general, 


attached to book knowledge. 


. Social services can only be introduced 


if a firm is economically succesful, since 
companies are not benevolent institu- 
tions. In the final analysis, such serv- 
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ices must serve to maintain and increase 
the efficiency of the undertaking, for the 
common good, and they should arise out 
of a sincere spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the firm and its employees. 

. It is better to choose the man who is 
well suited to a job rather than to look 
for an outstanding man for each job. 
Qualities of character are often of great- 
er importance, for the average man, than 
exceptional abilities. This is the only 


way to ensure that the whole atmosphere 
of a plant is calm and steady. 


The second German report deals mainly with 
the social organization of the undertaking. The 
main ideas that arise from this report seem to 
be: 

1. Social tensions cannot be explained sim- 
ply in terms of material reasons. This 
explains why the considerable progress 
achieved in the social field, but almost 
exclusively on the material plane, has 
not helped sufficiently to better the at- 
mosphere at work and to remove the dis- 
trust which exists between employers 
and employees. 

. The schools and universities from which 
top management generally comes do not 
deal with the psychological problems of 
work, and as a result these are. often 
given a secondary place. However, hu- 
man questions should be given as much 
attention by top management as technical 
and financial problems. 

. It is a mistake to leave the social or- 
ganization of the firm entirely to the 
head of the personnel department. Natu- 
rally, he has the job of coordination, but 
the job of leadership belongs to all the 
heads of departments of every section 
of the undertaking, whether administra- 
tive or technical. 


. Many employee services in a firm lose 
their psychological value because they 
have been established as an act of 
“benevolence” which, in the eyes of the 
employees, may be withdrawn at any 
time; others appear to the workers sim- 
ply as a part of their wages to which 
they feel entitled, and this largely negates 
the results expected from them. 

. Very often the structure of an under- 
taking, however indispensable, destroys 
human cohesion because all management 
tasks are systematically divided and, as 
a result, people who have not got the 
necessary psychological qualifications for 


the leadership of men are put in posi- 
tions where they can break the estab- 
lished chain which should link the head 
of the firm with the lowest rung of the 
organizational ladder. 


The author sees one remedy to this un- 
fortunate situation in frequent contacts, ver- 
tically and horizontally, between management 
at every level. 

The third German report is devoted to the 
application of T.W.I. in Germany. The essen- 
tial points are the following: 


1. The American method, with its entirely 
practical approach, seems insufficient to 
the German mentality which delights in 
seeking out first causes. While avoiding 
making the programmes “scientific,” the 
stress in Germany has been placed less 
on acquiring rules of behavior than on 
the significance of the position of the 
leader vis a vis his associates, and in re- 
lation to his job and that of his asso- 
ciates. 

. The course on conference leading is in 
process of full development. The em- 
phasis is placed on the human qualities 
that the discussion leader must possess, 
qualities which must at least equal his 
technical knowledge. 


. It appears that the results of applying 
T.W.I. in Germany are satisfactory, as 
much in the field of improving methods 
as in improving the working atmosphere. 
But it would be a mistake to believe that 
the T.W.I. program alone can lead to a 
solution of all the problems raised by 
working relations within an undertaking. 


6. Great Britain (Note from the British In- 
stitute of Management, Lon- 
don) 

The B.I.M. study group is in agreement that 
the study of the improvement of human rela- 
tions should be conducted at the level’ of the 
individual enterprise and that it should include 
problems arising from relationships with the 
local community, professional associations or 
other groups, where such relationships can in- 
fluence human relations within the enterprise. 

The British panel is convinced that the mere 
provision by an employer of a wide range of 
employee services and amenities, however 
elaborate, cannot, of itself, insure the creation 
and maintenance of good relations. How often 
in industry does one not find morale and under- 
standing of the highest level flourishing in es- 
tablishments where the working conditions and 
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employees amenities are of a low order! This 
is not to deny the importance of good condi- 
tions and services as aids to the maintenance 
of good relations, but they should be regarded 
more as the physical expression of a sound 
relationship rather than as essential means to 
that end. 

In view of the British panel the major share 
of the responsibility and opportunity for creat- 
ing and maintaining good relations in the in- 
dividual establishment rest squarely with man- 
agement. Attention given by management to 
such points as the following is likely to foster 
good relations: 


. The careful selection of individuals des- 
tined to carry responsibility at all levels 
of management. 

. The continuous development and training 
of management skills. 


. The development and maintenance of 
clear channels of communication between 
all levels of management and between 
management and the shop floor. 


. The ready acceptance at all levels of 
management of an obligation to keep 
everyone in the organization well in- 
formed of company policy and of the 
reasons for changes affecting individuals 
or groups of employees. 

. The provision of full opportunity for ad- 


vancement of employees to the highest 
level consonant with individual ability. 


. The constant display by all members of 
the management team of high standards 
of behavior and performance which leads 
to acceptance by management and em- 
ployees alike of the fact that one cannot 
take out of any business more than one 
puts into it. 


7. Italy (Report of the Comitato italiano de 
Rapresentanza [Internazionale per 
l’Organizzazione de Lavoro (CIRIOL), 
Rome) 

Human relations imply, without any scientifi- 
cally determined plan, a moral confidence in 
the possibility of integrating individuals and 
groups and the opposite of the philosophy of 
the class struggle which has taken root and 
been spread by Marxism. In Italy, therefore, 
a positive idea of human relations is pro- 
pounded which should, from the outset, cor- 
rect “the morally erroneous attitude of man 
towards his work” and which must become a 
stimulus to organic unification of the vital 
social group, a means of contact and of har- 
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mony, of the expression of a common responsi- 
bility, and of reciprocal rights and duties. 

It is a question of ensuring the coopera- 
tion of men who have a common origin and 
destiny, but a different status and hence differ- 
ent prospects. It is necessary to establish a 
common tradition of aims and attitudes which 
can sustain their common interests. Such a 
tradition can be established by the aims of the 
undertaking, by the problems and the moral 
values which push forward the development 
of the work and the common life in the under- 
taking. 

Taking into account the conditions in which 
one has to act (in Italy, there are particularly 
the individual prejudices and susceptibilities 
of the Italian race, the comparative newness of 
our experience of democracy, the doubts of 
the ruling class as to what attitude to take to 
control the situation) everyone must accept his 
livelihood with the consequent recognition of 
the value of his functions, of the individual role 
of his function in human relations, the law of 
integration. 

Such a community of relations will be made 
easier if there is a special department in the 
firm, “the department of personnel relations,” 
which should be staffed by the personnel officer, 
an industrial psychologist, the factory doctor, 
a trade union expert, and one or more welfare 
workers. This organization must absorb the 
existing personnel department and transform 
it from a bureaucratic and statistical depart- 
ment into a living organism, capable of estab- 
lishing within the undertaking a network of 
cordial relationships among all ranks and func- 
tions and of encouraging those in responsible 
positions to meet their problems in collabora- 
tion with this team that represents the whole 
of the personnel. 

All this implies systematic action for the 
creation of a spirit of social conscience for the 
common goou. Exaggerated individualism is, 
in effect, the main obstacle to the development 
of human relations. 


8. Netherlands (Memorandum of the Neder- 


lands Instituut voor Efficiency 
(NIVE), The Hague) 


The report explains that the basis of human 


relations must be mutual confidence. 
aims are: 

a) To promote contentment in work and the 

happiness of those who work in an un- 
dertaking. 


b) To increase production, for the well- 
being of all. 


Their 
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It is quite impossible to determine which of 
these two motives is the leading one (for the 
head of an undertaking). It is in any case 
useless to try to find out, since fortunately the 
results are generally parallel. 

The essential conditions for bettering human 
relations are: 


1. A declaration of principle by the high- 
est authorities concerning the aims and 
the policies of the undertaking. 


2. Precise organization which defines the 
functions and the limits of the authority 
of each person. 


. An efficient and fair distribution of work 
and functions. Provision for holidays 
for employees. Careful selection and 
training of newcomers. Dismissals, when 
necessary, according to a fair plan pre- 
viously established. Education and train- 
ing. Training for the various jobs in the 
undertaking. Cultural education and 
entertainment, which does not, however, 
interfere with the spare time of the 
workers. 


. A good information service is necessary. 
Use should be made of short-circuit 


methods such as works councils, trade 
union delegations, joint-production com- 


mittees, welfare assistants, etc. The 
usual channel should be through the 
chain of command. The “suggestion 
box” should be unnecessary, as it should 
be possible to deal with anything in 
confidence through normal channels. 
Such an ideal situation is often lacking, 
however, so that the suggestion box re- 
mains a useful device. 


. Workers should take part in the prob- 
lems of the daily life of the undertak- 
ing. Works councils, etc. are useful. 


. Uniformity of working conditions and 
wages throughout the different sections 
of the undertaking. Job evaluation, job 
classification, merit rating systems. Sta- 
tus questions—for example: who can 
wear a white working coat, and who is 
to wear a blue overall; who can make 
use of cars belonging to the firm, etc. 
The advantages of sound, well-known and 
understood systems. 


. Care of the worker outside his work: 
general education, outside training for 
work. 

The application of the preceding principles 
will not be understood or admitted unless they 


are inspired by a concern for human person- 
ality. If this is the case, the inevitable mis- 
takes will be understood and accepted. 

It is not enough to engage a personnel offi- 
cer; the problem of human relations is a prob- 
lem for the director of the undertaking him- 
self. In addition, all the junior executives 
must share the same concern. 


9. Norway (Report of the Norske Nasjonal- 
komeit for Rasjonell Organisajon 
(NNRO), Oslo) 
The report demonstrates the following two 
points: 
1. In order to establish good human rela- 
tions in an undertaking, the employer 
must want to establish them. 


. Employers’ organizations must create and 
extend this attitude among managements 
and supervisors (for example, by or- 
ganizing courses for management and 
supervisors), as is done by the Federa- 
tion of Norwegian Employers. 

To support this statement, the report de- 
scribes the methods put into practice in an 
electro-chemical undertaking with 750 em- 
ployees, which was set up on a remote site 
far from any town. 

It was necessary to build a completely new 
village. In this village, 55 per cent of the 
workers have become owners of their houses. 
Because the site was so isolated, it was neces- 
sary to make special arrangements for medical 
attention and for the education of the children. 
In cooperation with the workers, recreation and 
leisure-time occupations were developed, as 
well as holiday resorts by the sea and in the 
mountains. 

As a result of this program, during the last 
six years only one worker on an average has 
left the community each year to look for other 
employment. 

Contact between managment and workers, 
whether direct or through the trade uniop 
delegate, is regular and frequent. The initia- 
tive is usually taken by the management. 


10. Spain (Report of the Instituto Nacional 
de Racionalizacion del Trabajo, 
Madrid) 

The report examines the basic conditions for 
shortening the period of skilled apprenticeship 
and draws the following conclusions: 

1. Apprenticeship can no longer be limited 
to helping or merely watching skilled 
workers, and to receiving occasional ad- 
vice or technical information. 
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. The apprentice should be chosen by the 
use of psychological tests, and must have 
had sufficient general education to en- 
able him to benefit from a theoretical 
and practical training in industry. 

. Apprenticeship can be considerably ac- 
celerated in this way, and its duration 
reduced sometimes to as little as one- 
tenth of the time needed formerly. 

. The effectiveness of the apprenticeship 
depends a great deal on the capabilities 
of the teacher and the way in which the 
apprentice is stimulated. : 

. The promotion and transfer of workers 
to new jobs is eased if preceded by a 
short training period, when the workers 
are chosen and trained according to 
scientific principles. 

. The training of all employees should be 
preceded by simplification of the work 
to be done. 

. Technical training is an important ele- 
ment making for harmony in human re- 
lations. 

A second report describes the merit rating 
form adopted by a laboratory for pharmaceu- 
tical products, with 200 workers, after special 
measures had been taken to create favorable 
conditions for its reception by middle manage- 
ment, so that “the Management has at its dis- 
posal at any given moment an objective pic- 
ture of all its employees, and can therefore 
take rapid and fair decisions regarding promo- 
tions, changes, etc.” The form includes eight 
. criteria: quickness, quality of work, punctuality, 
adaptability, skill and experience, initiative, 
discipline, and readiness to cooperate. 


1l. Switzerland (Report of the Swiss Na- 
tional Committee for Scien- 
tific Organization, Geneva) 

The Swiss report attaches great importance 
to basic principles and philosophy and seeks to 
draw up principles of action for the use of 
management. 

“The knowledge of men, called upon to co- 

‘ operate in the community of work, has in gen- 

eral been well developed in the field of indus- 

trial techniques, to such an extent that many 
in positions of leadership still believe today 
that technique is of paramount importance.” 

Training is generally restricted to the tech- 
nique of performance, with far less attention 
given to the man. In an undertaking, long dis- 
cussions take place before acquiring a costly 
machine; the scrutiny is much more superficial 
when it comes to an operator. If a manager 


causes damage to a machine through negligence 
he is more severely reprimanded than if, 
through a blunder, he has seriously injured the 
state of mind of a subordinate. Clearly, the 
effect on the machine is generally more im- 
mediately and plainly visible; the effect on a 
man is less so, and is rarely calculable. A 
machine which is damaged has no effect on its 
neighbors, while a man who has been em- 
bittered, or roused, has a profound effect on all 
who surround him. He becomes for his fellow 
workers an example of the unfairness or the 
lack of understanding of management. 

Fifty years ago, the worker, the subordinate, 
accepted the manager who was technically 
competent but who had no idea of human re- 
lations, as one of the burdens of life, and he 
tried to take his lot without sulking; but today 
there is a new dynamic spirit in the worker 
who feels the need to be respected and appre- 
ciated for his personality as for his work. 
Furthermore, 50 years ago factory work was 
still largely handicraft, and this allowed the 
worker to see, observe and understand what 
was going on; now the same work is broken 
down into many small operations and is be- 
coming more and more impersonal; the work- 
er does not see, let alone understand, what he 
is making, and his foreman too often con- 
siders him of no importance, does not respect 
him or appreciate him enough, and often gives 
the impression of being completely disinter- 
ested. 

Nevertheless, many managers of all grades 
have appreciated these conditions and in some 
undertakings, where lack of interest on the part 
of the workers has become apparent, a solu- 
tion has been found in what the psychologist 
calls “the revaluation of human personality.” 
This expression sums up the whole philosophy 
of human relations, and the corresponding slo- 
gan mig:it be “Discover man again,” man who 
has been too much forgotten, neglected, aban- 
doned, impersonalized and mechanized. It is a 
question of rediscovering man in all his worth, 
giving him back his self respect, and the re- 
spect of those around him, those with whom 
he works and with whom he lives. 

Such a man will find work within his po- 
tential and his abilities much more easily; he 
will be more contented with his work even 
if it is very easy and simple, for his foreman 
will have shown him its importance. Such a 
man will devote himself to his work, for he 
will have understood that, while it may be 
elementary, it must be properly carried out. 
Such a man, selected, trained, developed, en- 
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couraged, protected by his superiors, will re- 
gard the future with tranquility, he will know 
how to be useful to the community, how to 
cooperate to better the general welfare, how 
to work in the most favorable conditions, as 
much for others as for himself. Such a man 
will have the feeling of having achieved his 
destiny. 

It is all a question of Human Relations. 

Man, in relation to man, in the undertak- 
ing, must thus still better know, understand, re- 
spect, appreciate, help, instruct, develop, in- 
terest, encourage, convince, enthuse and serve; 
but he must also judge, decide, command, con- 
trol; and furthermore take part, listen, share 
and make clear. 

To summarize, all action must be taken with 
this attitude in mind: Are we really concerned 
with the interests of the subordinates? Have 
we talked to them? If the answer is yes, then 
all methods are good and even mistakes will 
pass unnoticed. If no, then no method is worth 
anything; everything will be considered a trap. 


12. United States of America (Report of the 
Council for International Progress in Man- 
agement, New York) 

The American working group which pre- 
pared this report did not feel that it should 
undertake a complete examination of the meth- 
ods, practice and ideas which have been used 
in the United States to better human rela- 
tions. They have preferred to choose several 
characteristic points and to deal with them in 
greater detail. The four methods which were 
examined are the following: 


1. Inquiry into the Attitude of Employees. 
Inquiries of this character are usually con- 
ducted by means of questionnaires (to be 
answered anonymously), which ask a number 
of questions relating to different aspects of the 
working environment. Several possible answers 
are offered for each question, shading from 
favorable to unfavorable, and the employee 
ticks the answer that corresponds most closely 
with his own opinion. The results are divided 
according to departments, length of employ- 
ment, qualifications and sex. It is thus pos- 
sible to obtain an idea of the opinions of 
the employees regarding various aspects of 
their work and to compare the replies of the 
different groups, so as to get some idea of the 
causes of satisfaction and of grievances. 

For such an attitude survey to be valid, the 
enquiry must certainly be undertaken with 
care; it must be based on a sound knowledge 
of the psychological elements of human re- 


lations, and in particular of the factors that 
motivate employees at work; the employees 
themselves must be informed and _ under- 
stand the problems of management; and they 
must feel really entitled to hold opinions of 
their own. 

2. Education in Economics. Many com- 
panies in the United States have sought to 
develop among their employees a better un- 
derstanding of the problems that manage- 
ment has to solve, and they have tried various 
methods of informing their workers. Such in- 
formation takes the form of more or less 
advanced education, according to the level of 
the employees, and is concerned with the role 
of the company in the national economy; its 
origins, its profits and how they are dis- 
tributed; and the community of interests be- 
tween the share-holders, the consumers, the 
employees and the management. 

While management tries to- understand the 
springs of action and feeling on the part of 
the employees, it also tries to make them 
understand, in simple language, the needs of 
the other groups within the framework of 
their common interest. 

3. Development of Executives. The develop- 
ment of executives is understood today not 
simply as a problem of technical :training, but 
rather as a means of securing the voluntary 
cooperation of each person in furthering the 
economic and social progress of the under- 
taking. 

Many methods have been tried, ranging 
from courses on organization and leadership 
to a systematic interchange of executives 
holding key positions in the firm. But ex- 
perience has shown that all the various meth- 
ods can only supplement the direct influence 
of top management, which must be diffused 
throughout the undertaking through the daily 
actions and attitudes of executives at every 
level. 


4. Structure of the Organization. The level 


7 * 
of human relations also depends on the struc- 


ture of the organization and on the administra- 
tive relationship. A company can be under 
“authoritarian” leadership, and in that case 
any changes must be sanctioned by the chief. 
Or it can be run bureaucratically, according 
to specific rules and regulations. 

These two types of organization are little 
adapted to the constantly changing needs of 
the world today. They quickly take on a 
certain rigidity, which is intensified by the 
character of the type of person these methods 
tend to attract and group around them. 
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Today the kind of company that should be 
developed is one with a minimum of rules 
and bureaucratic systems, a minimum of au- 
thoritarian control from the top, but where 
a spirit of teamwork prevails for the realiza- 
tion of accepted objectives. In such firms 
one sees: little rigid demarcation, much lati- 
tude for individual initiative and individual 
judgment, wide delegation of responsibility 
and confidence that the supervisory ranks will 
deal with their problems without waiting for 
instructions or the agreement of superiors. 


13. International Labour 
(Geneva) 


The report on “Human Relations in Metal 
Working Plants” prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization for the 4th Session 
(Geneva, 1952) of the Commission on Metal 
Working Industries is one of the basic docu- 
ments to which the working group of the 
Belgian Commission was authorized to refer, 
and of which frequent use has been made. 
Extremely rich in information of every kind, 
the report throws out the following conclu- 
sions and ideas, which appear sufficiently 
valuable to be extended to other industries: 

In many countries, undertakings have been 
able to achieve good relations, and have be- 
come, for their workers, “good places in which 
to work.” The team spirit has shown itself 
to be profitable, and has been evidenced by 
an increase in production, by a more con- 
tented working force, and by many other ad- 
vantages. (There follows a long report which 
interested American readers are encouraged 
to obtain directly from I.L.O. at Geneva.) 


14. Note from the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation— 
Paris (Sub-Committee for Productivity 
Studies, Working Group No. 4) 


. . » Management must bear in mind, when 
making decisions, their possible effect on the 
morale of the undertaking; it must also take 
steps to ascertain the true reactions of the 
personnel to its decisions. 

In addition to special management methods 
aimed at producing certain effects on the 
spirit of the undertaking, there are a whole 
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‘ series of attitudes, precautions and methods 


which management can, as a regular prac- 
tice, adopt to improve human relations. 

Management should base its actions on an 
analysis of the “feelings” which tend to make 
the aims of the individual coincide with those 
of the whole. These feelings are part of human 
nature. They include: the feeling of being in 
the right job; the feeling of being under good 
management; the feeling of receiving fair 
wages; the feeling of living in an agreeable 
atmosphere. 

Decisions of a technical nature: When such 
decisions require the workers to adapt them- 
selves to new methods and materials, they 
may fear that the changes will lead to less 
favorable working conditions. Thus it is up to 
the management to choose carefully the tim- 
ing and the method of making the required 
changes. 

Decisions of an administrative nature 
(working hours, wage policies, changes in the 
organizational structure, changes in the rela- 
tions between the workers of different cate- 
gories, etc.): Management should be in pos- 
session of precise information on the state of 
mind of the workers at any given time. This 
raises the whole problem of “communications 
in an industry”—not only from top to bottom 
but also in reverse. 


The reader may have noticed the ab- 
sence among these reports of any great 
interest in encouraging employee partici- 
pation in the decision-making process or 
in promoting employee self-direction. Or 
perhaps the frequency with which train- 
ing was discussed attracted his attention. 
Each American personnel specialist will 
no doubt want to look for himself for 
other trends and areas of emphasis in 
human relations abroad as reported at 
the 10th International Management Con- 
ference. For this reason the above re- 
ports have been reproduced without the 
editor’s comment. 
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linking typewriters, calculators, and other native-language machines 
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Cen Commandments of Safety 


FOR SUPERVISORS 


Your job in management places you in a unique position of trust. For not only 
does the company rely on you, as the direct representative of management, to apply 
its policies wisely and fairly; also entrusted to you is the obligation to safeguard the 
well-being of the workers in your charge. No responsibility transcends this in 
importance. In this respect your job is akin to the “stewardship” of biblical days: 
As a supervisor, you are indeed your brother's keeper. 





On-the-job accidents represent a serious threat to the physical well-being of your 
men. Their prevention calls for your constant vigilance. Therefore, if you would 
guide your men safely through their daily work, be yourself guided by these precepts: 


1, You are a supervisor and thus, in a sense, have two families. Care for your people at 
work as you would care for your people at home. Be sure each of your men under- 
stands and accepts his personal responsibility for safety. 


Know the rules of safety that apply to the work you supervise. Never let it be said 
that one of your men was injured because you were not aware of the precautions 
required on his job. 

Anticipate the risks that may arise from changes in equipment or methods. Make use of 
the expert safety advice that is available to help you guard against such new hazards. 


Encourage your men to discuss with you the hazards of their work. No job should pro- 
ceed where a question of safety remains unanswered. When you are receptive to the 
ideas of your workers, you tap a source of first-hand knowledge that will help you 
prevent needless loss and suffering. 


Instruct your men to work safely, as you would guide and counsel your family at home 
—with persistence and patience. 
Follow up your instructions consistently. See to it that workers make use of the safe- 


provided them. If necessary, enforce safety rules by disciplinary action. Do not 
fail the company, which has sanctioned these rules—or your workers, who need them. 


Set a good example. Demonstrate safety in your own work habits and personal conduct. 
Do not appear as a hypocrite in the eyes of your men. 


Investigate and analyze every accident—however slight—that befalls any of your men. 
Where minor injuries go unheeded, crippling accidents may later strike. 


Cooperate fully with those in the organization who are actively concerned with employee 
safety. Their dedicated purpose is to keep your men fully able and on the job and to 
cut down the heavy personal toll of accidents. 


10. Remember: Not only does accident prevention reduce human suffering and loss; from 
the practical viewpoint, it is no more than good business. Safety, therefore, is one of 
your prime obligations—to your company, your fellow managers, and your fellow man. 


By leading your men into “thinking safety” as well as working safely day by day, |) 
you will win their loyal support and cooperation. More than that, you will gain in | 
personal stature. Good men do Wee work for a good leader. 
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Note: Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Safety,” suitable for framing (in two colors, 
size 9” by 12”, on deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from the Association's headquarters at 
the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18¢; 25-49 copies, 15¢; 50-99 copies, 12¢; 
100-499 copies, 11¢; 500-999 copies, 10¢; 1,000 copies and over, 91/2¢. 
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